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Observational instruments were developed for 
measuring the visual attention and verbal reactions of children i 
watching "The Electric Company." Osing the instruments^ ten primary 
school classrooms, representing a broad range of cLassroom 
structures, were observed five or six times. The measures of 
attention proved to be reliable, and results showed children to be 
attentive regardless of ability. Those in the top and bottom \ 
quartiles exhibited slightly less observable reading behavior, pther 
findings indicated: f1) that all children showed less attention when 
placed aaong children of low reading ability; (2) that written 
messages on the television screen were mqre likely to be read when 
not accompanied voiote-over; and (3) children were more attentive- 
in structured classrooms. This report describes the observational 
instruments anS sample selection, presents tabular summaries of 
observations, and discusses the results. (BBH) 
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)7atching Children Wktch "The Electric Company": 



An Observational Study in Ten Classrooms 



Siunmary 

Observational instruments were developed for measuring the 
viev/ing behavior of children watching "The Electric Comuany" in 
their classroom. Viewing behavior is defined aa visual' attention 
and verbalizations, these instruiaents v;ere then used in an obser 
vational study tp explore patterns of viex>ring behavior and their 
relationship to classroom structure and to children *d reading 
ability, \ 

Ten primary classrooms vrere observed, 5 or 6* times. TJhree 
dbsorvers were present at* each visit: one group observer v;ho 
scanne.l the class at 30-second Intervals for percent attending to 
."The Electric Comr)any"; and 2 individual observers, x^ho each 
watched one child, recording his attention on an event recorder 
and recording by hand all his audible verbalizations related 
to the show. 

Monitoring individual attention on the event recorder vxas 
^extremely reliable (.936 inter^observer agreement ) , find obtaining 
group attention averages from 30~second scans had hiojh validity 
(average correlation of \9i-l- between group and individual 
attention). Coding verbalizations was more difficult; (inter- 
observer reliability for reading responses attained only ^Ql\.)^ 

The 10 classrooms were selected to represent a range of 
classroom structure — defined here as a continuum from attention 
to -TEC expected and enforced by the teacher ("high" structure) 
to the availability of a range of competing activities ("low" 
structure). Classroom structure i^ positively related /to both 
group attention (correlation .8?) and individual attention 
(correlation .95). With the exception of one classroom, which 
is discussed, structure also correlates highly with average 
number of reading responses (correlation of ,90 for 9 classes 
biit .38 for all 10). ' - 

/ Children's reading ability can be categoriz^ed according to 
.theiV relative standing in- their class (high, middle or low^ 
reading group) or more absolutely according to standardized test 
scores, l/hcn children are categorized according to relative 
standing in their class, there is no significant difference 
bQtwebn high and lov/ readers in either average attention or 
avbrafoe number of reading responses. But \7hen the children are 
categorized on. the basis of standardized reading test scores,. a 
definite pattern emerges: children in the tv;o middle quartiles 
wattcW more and read more than either the bottom or the top 
qualrtiile. The lower amount of overt reading of the most able 
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readers may be due to their doCi^'hsod r.ttention to the show* 
or to nore subvocal roadinr^, or Tpoth. T?he avera'f^e attentioji of 
the children in the lowest reading; qura'tile (79/^), while loxfer 
than tho 90',i> attention of the third ouartilo, is novertholofls 
oncouraninn; evidence that TUG is effe'ctively roachijiff itsi irl- ':j 
tended audience; 1 .* 

A svirpri-sinfj and iinexTDlainod finding is that; vxithout eiccop- 
tion, children of the sane tested reading level show loss 'atiention, 
and more fluctuations in attention (nore distr6.ctions ) , whenithoy 
are among tho lovrest readers in their class than vrhen they aiie in 
relatively higher reading groups. | 

There are no significant diiTerences in attention or reading 
responses between boys and girls. 



Reading level of the child and tho structure of his classroom 
envirorcr.pnt are additive; high structure affects all children] 
increasing their attcntivenoss and responsiveness to TEG to such 
an oxiont that it more than compensates for lower reading levels; 
poorer readers in high structured classrooms have higher attenfoion, 
more reading i:»osponses and fewer fluctuationa than better readers 
in lovjr structured classrooms, • I 

* I 

Vaiilo the primary purpose of this research was the measurd- 
raont of vioirins behavior, and not comparison of TEG shox; \ 
segments, v:o did look at the ratio of "actual" rea'din^? rosponsds 
made by children, to the ''"potential" reading responses prosontedl as 
print on tho screen. Potential reading responses vroro divided 
into those acconpanied by a simultaneous voice-over vs. those 
whore the voice-over was delayed or not heard at all. In the 
six shows we analysed, from 2/3^ to. almost 8/9 of potential 
reading responses are accompanied on the shov; by a simultaneous 
voice-over. But readin-^ opportunities ^^^hich are not accompanied 
by a voice-over are at least tvjice as likely to be read by the 19 
children we obseijved^ 

In Additions to these 10 classrooms, one member of the 
research group observed in two other second grades v/here the tea- 
chers used the show in a very different way: they expected the 
children to vn^ite doxm as many x^rords from the TV screen as 
possible. In the&e two classrooms, potential readinc; responses 
thus became actual v/riting rest)onses" by these children. In these 
two classrooms, similar to each other at th^ yery.hicrh end of tho^ 
classroom structure continuum, there v;cre differences in children's 
patterns of attention, nui^iber of x/ords written, and enjoyment of 
tl^ show. In these tvro classes, and in the oxceDtion to the 
generally high correlation between structure and readinc; in, tho 
10 classes discussed earlier,- iho more objective varia'pio of 
classroom structure itself- seems to interact with subjective 
aspects of the teacher's interpersonal style* 
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Watching Children Watch "The Electric Company": 
.An Observational Study in Ten Classrooins - 

Introduction 

The purpose of this research was to develop a valid and 
reliable instrument for observing children's viewing behavior 
as they watch "The Electric Company" (TEC) in their elementary 
school classrooms. By viewing behavior, we mean both visual at- 
tention \and verbalizations^ , 

For TEC, v/hose goal is to help children learn to read, 
visual' orientation to tl^ TV screen caa be assumed to be 
necessary for learning. Many of the things taught on other 
television programs, including "Sesame Street," can be learned 
\^ or at least paijtly learned through the auditory mode alone, Vr » 
with only occasional orientation to the screen. But becabse 
reading is a response to visual stimuli, ♦there is a firmer 
justification for equating attention x^ith visual orientation. 
At least visual orientation would seem to be critical, even if 
not sufficient, ^^N^ 
Also in contrast to "Sesame Street, "- verbalizations are 
more intrinsically related to the objectives of TEC, Overt 
responses — ^to letters, words and sentences — do not de/ine "re^ading, " 
even in the beginning stages; V/e ho^o that TEC can inflijence the 
more covert mental processes vxhich readin^requires. But we have 
no way to tap them, and overt responses remain a more valid 
indicator of the subjective processes we hope to teach^than ^ 
would hold for non-reading objectives.. 
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A ^e^'Sri^ry purpose of the rosoaroh v/as to conduct an obser^ 
vational sttidy \j±th the instrument in a fov; classi*oons— to tost 
the observational instrument and obtain at least ^preliminary , 
substantive data on patterns of viovxing behavior* 

In the course of instpvunont development a pilot study xtas 
done in five classrooms^ S;absequGntly, a fuller study v;as done 
in 10 classrooms, a^ith occasional references to procedures and 
results from the smaller pilot study. 

Observati^al Instr\iments 

Our methodological taisj^as to develop tvxo instruments x>?hich 
c'ould\^ used simultajpeously by a pair of observers in a single 
classrodm. One vrould yield a general picture of the visual 
attention of the group as a vrhole and the role of the teacher ' 
during the program; the other would focus more intensively on 
an individual child and record verljalizations as mbW as \ 
attention. 

Pdr both instruments, \ie used observation sheets made 
for ,each shov: from the program sheets supplied by Children's 
Television V/orkshop (GTO). These sheets listed program segments 
by name and time in the first column, and further indicated 
segment duration by the appropriate number of rovrs,^ to the 
nearest 30 seconds. So a l^-^second segment had one rovx, and a 
2-minuto-1 0-socond segment had five rows. Group observati^on shee 
were used by the group , observer for recording grouip attention 

and writing descriptions of ^hild and^teacher behavior. 

/ , " / ■ 

Similar sheets x-zere used by observers of individual children 
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for recording vorbalization^. ' j • ' 

Two machines were uso'd: a> beeper v;c(rn by^ the group observer 

wJlich timed the scanning for group' attention at 3QrS€)cond interval 

and an event recorder-::- which made possible continuous aiid reliable 

. •• . " / : . ■ . ■ 

monitoring of ' the .attention of individual xhildron; Pollox^ing are 

'more detailed descriptions of both group and individual observa- 

tions. 

Group Observation Procedures ^ 

Tile group obs<^rver (GO) had three tasks: keeping a record of 
the attention of thp entire oiass at 30-second intervals, hijaking 
notes on child and teache^ behavior, and marking the segmentation 
of TEC into show segmentsiDn the event recorder. 

Qi^oup Attention > ^0 v;ore a ^^atter^^j^opflDrated beeper with an » 
earphone v;hich sdtinded into his ear at >^second intervals. At 
each beep, GO scanned the class, counted theNitimber of cjiildroi^j 
x^atching TEC at that moment, and recorded the number in the appro- 
priate row on the group observation sheet. Because the number of 
children physically present in the room did ;iot alvraysy remain 
constant throughout the show, the 'number attending was always J" 
recorded as a fraction of the numt^er present: 18/20, 18/19, 13/19"*^ 
fetc^^ This notation TTiajle the subsequent computation of average per- 
cent attention for each class much easier. 



•o-Event recorder. Model 292-8, available from Russtrack Instrument , 
Division, Gulton Industries, Manchester, Now Hampshire. 

♦:H:-Because the teachers were all female, while observers v/ere both 
male and female, the chronic problem of gender will be solved here 
by using feminine pronouns :©or teachers and male pronouns for 
observers. . ' ^ • 
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Before TE(3 started^ GO recorded on the group observation: 
sheet the teach^br Vs namei the niamberi^/of children in atti^^^^ 
that da^, a brief description of th© class ' ^activity prior to 
show-itirfte, the,natm»e of the transition^ to vratching TBC, and 
descriptigiilfi^^ or diagram of the physical viovxing arrange- 
ment, Potentialiy^^TTiportanfr tO" group attention vxere: the a,c- 
. eessibility of the TV screen to all the children's vievxingj 
watching from the floor on mats Vs. watching from desks; 

ijhother TV placement faado it. possible fpr children to thatch the 

» i ' . 

show aind engage in other activitie-s ' simultaneously; 

Child and Teacher Behavior , Between 'scans. "GO made ijotes on / 

. alternati^'Ve activities of noh-attendiiiig children (what they viei^g, - 

doing and whetheD^ they .were still within viewing range of TECT)^' 

and notes on the behavior of the taacher (whether she was in the 

room or not, her poslti/on in the room, v;he?thar she was' watching 

^* " ^ t ' • ^' . . , ^ ■ . 

TEG or notV &nd any audible and relevant coriiments^ she made to 

children during. the show). The speciSicity of these descriptions 

. " ■ . ^ *^ 

vcriod v/ith classroom structure and amoimt of ^non-viev^ing activity. 

Appendix A1 is a copy of one page of a completed group! observation 

sheet, * \^ 

Based on information from the group observation sheets, a 

grbup attention graph ^v/as made for each show v/hich each claas. . 

watched. The graphs plot t}ie perc^tage of students not watching 

the show at each 30-second intervc&l throughout the shovz. If any 

scanning at the 30-secpnd bleep was missed, and therefore no 

'-■/-' ■ . ^ . 

attention ratio vn?i1^t;en on the group sheet, a space was loft o^n 
the graph correspor^ding to the missing ujdunt. Jf,, dvie to^'our - 



late arrival or any delay in turning on the TV, the attention 
, ratios are not recorded at the beginning of the show, the cor- 
responding points on the graph were not plotted. An attempt v/aa 
made to r.elate as cJ,o6dly as -possible 'the soquen^^ of ploiJ^ed **' 
poiftits on the graph to the sequence Of attention ratios on the ^ 
data sheets, ^ ' 

A figure of tho^ average percent of non-attention for each 
cXass- f-or each sljow vratched was computed, and t^his f igure^ noted 
on each graph. Those figures were then averaged' Tor each class 
and for the -set of classes. Although the graphs show in attention ] 
the percents have beeri^subtracted from 100, and thdse.f igures for 
attention are used In^Illrs^alysjis^^j^Attention per class ranged 
from a high of 99jJ to a low df Figures 1 and 2 on the next 

txijo pages, show tho -grdphs of inattention for theise two extremes^ 

>. . ' . . . ■ 

r * #' ' • ^ 

9kov7 SeQ;nontati(gn ^ l^ile recording group attention ratios 

with his vomiting hand, GO marked TEC show segments on the event 

recorder strip tTi.th' his other hand. This was done by depressing* 

and releasing 'the button controlling the recorder line nearest 

the left margin of the paper strip, deflecting the pen at that 

point/ , / . . 

During short segments, the group .observer had to watch the TV 

in order to mark the segmentations accurately. During"' longer sefg- 

lUants, i^hich could be anticipated from the observation sheets 

(except for an occasional discrepancy between sheet and show), 

GO made his comments on childyon and teacher. If the b<5ep for 

group scanning and show segmentation coincided in time, GO had 

two choices: either delay the scan a fex^ seconds and record it on 
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the\^w for the next sogrnent; or scan on time, dol^ay the segmontaip 
tion, note that delay and correct it later on iho recorder strip, 

immediately after TEC was over, GO vcrote directly on the 
event recorder tape the shovi number, teacher and date;, the names 
of individual children whose attention v;as recorded on the t\>ro 
right-hand lines; :gnd the names of the shovj segments between the 
segmentation deflections. Appendix A2 shows a 205-second strip 
of the recorder tape for one observation. 

Individual Observation Procedures 

Observers of individual children (10) each watchod one 
child. With his non-v/riting hand, 10 depressed the event recorder 
button every time his child's eyes turned away from the TV screen, 
and only released it vxhen the child looked at the screen again. 
Each turn away and back, a deflection on the tape, defined a 
"fluctuation," Percent inattention for individual children 
ranged from a low of ,2l\.^ {l\./^6Q0 seconds) to a high of 925^ 
(I57i|-/1 710 seconds). V/ithout exception, all children we observed 
watched some of the time. The number of fluctuations made by 
any one child, during the show ranged from 2 to 130. 
^ Ipdividu^l graphs, comparable to the group grarihs described 
above, were di^a^m to show attenti^jn and fluctuation for each 30- 
second interval. Graphs of two Children watching the same sliovj in 
the same classroom appear in Figures 3-5 op the next three pages. 
Top lines are the number of 'seconds of nonrattention in each 30- 
seeond interval. The bottom line shows the number of fluctuations 
in attention in 'that same interval. At the bottom of each, page 
is the graph of group attention for the class these individual 

^ . ■ - • 16 ■ ' 
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children wel?e in. 
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verbal^Lzations made b 
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tried to record all' show-related 
d. The following coding scheme was 

child reads print that has appeared on screen. 

child imitates voice-over speech that has not 
• appeared in print. This^ category includes 
child singing along \i±th songs presented v/ithout 
printed text. ' 

C: child makes content-related remarks. This cate- 
gory includes affective remarks; n^Dgative affect 
is coded as The remark ^ould not Include 

anything appearing in print. 

E: child takes x^ord that has appeared in ,r>rint and 
elaborates on it, usiHyg it in a word or a r>hrase, 
^•Zf9 "Nap. Oh, I»m gonna ^ake a nap/-^ Should be 
coded R3. 

The R category vrill include reading parts of words, 
words, phrases, sentences. V/hen^^hild reads part of 
a Word, give a small r. I^or longer units kt iea§t.. one 
word lonf^, give a large H^.^ with a subscript for number ' 
of words. I 

Immediate, cansecutive'repotitionsj by a child are 
coded by slashes. Thus, the same<^ord read four 
times in succession gets R///. But if there is any 
intervening print at all before the same word is shovm 
again, give a new/R.. Thus,' old x^ords can get nov; Rs, 
isince the child miist be able to recognize the reappear- 
ance of the vrord and distinguish it from the rjreVious 
vrord. ^Thus reading "dinner, diner, dinner, diner*' is 
RRRIf. . 

E.g.: , ^..-^ 

Silhouette blends: ch op .oh^op ^ rrR 

Electric animated devices to call attention to single 
words : ' , I 

9oda SOd(X SOClO^ -- 



Longer imits:^ 



/See Sam = R2 
See Sam sit = R- 
See Sam sit sipping soda = R5 
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"Silent E" song: ^If child recites, "If it's there 

you say »cute,» if it isn't, say " 
•cut« " = IRIR 

"Street Sign" song: all Rs except for "V/hat can you do? 

Spoiling (saying names of letters) is not counted: 
" s-6-d-a-soda = R . 

In practice, this .set of l|. EilCE categories slipped into a simpler *; 

set of R (readihag), C (all content-related remarks) and S (singing 

along). ■\' ^ > 

lOs were eflcouraged to code as much, "mpu thing" as they could 

detect. But because it was so hard to hear exactly what a child 

• Jits,. ' ■ ' 

was saying, we gave ^up any attempt to differentiate correct from 
incorrect reading. Because tlie-IO v/as not wearing a beeper^ it 
was irapoa^Able to record the ~ verbalizations in^^specific 30*- 
second interval within a Idng^r show segment. Thoy can therefor^ 
be analysed only^Jby shox^ segment, ncrt by time, in^terval) Appendix 
^ A3 shovfis one page of an indivicjual observation sheet. 

In the course of developing t^e 10* instrujoient.,^ i^e made one 

" ' ■ ^ • ' W ■ 

comparison of verbalizations of a cliild watching TEC at home as 

Recorded by an observer seated six fe\t away/ and as transcribed 

from a tape made with a wireless microphone v/orn by the child. 

This \aomp arisen is given in A^^pendix Ai|.. As this comparison raakea 

clear, an advantage of the tape is not only that the chiid^s 

verbalizations are more fully recorded bu^ also that, because 

^\TPEG-J.a..^^^ on^ the_Jbat>e along v/ith the child's verbalizations. 



th^^x^emporal^'r&iAlbl^ bet;ieen the vo4^ce«*over on the program 

and the tihildts verbalizatirbns can be analy2ed*/\0nly v/ith a 

if ^\ 

^ tape can reading before, or simultaneous v/i'th, the vMce- over 
be distinguished from rep elitl^^th^ ydice-oy^r (called 



"phadovjing"). Despite the ^eatev accur^r of the taped record, 
it seemod impractical for aniF lai'ge-scfile study and fte settled 
for the best that^ an obserVer ooding on the spot could do; ' 

In refining this coding /chorae and testing- the feasibility of 
simultaneous recording o^^ a^ent ion and verbalizations, vxe* vjorked 
from video tapes bf six childiyn watching TEC. It became obvious 
that if we really wanted J:o cpoe" verbalizations, one observer could 
watch and listen 'to only one child. The niinber of observers 
entering earch classjro^om. J^l^ref ore became a compromis^e beWeen 
'Wantini5 to mai}y.mize. the information gairted on each visit, a|id 
vjanting to .minimize the burden to the teacher yand the effect of 
our obtrusiveness on hei^ and the children. V/e settled on three' 
observers, GO and two lOs. 
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Reliability of ObsGrvg.tiori Instruinenls 
^ Inter-rater reliability was measured for all 10 pairs of indi- 
vidual observers on their first classroom visit. On that visit, 
both raters observed the same chiXd for the entire show and their 
ratings were later analyzed for reliability on both the attention 
and verbalization measures. 

For the attention measure, the reliability estimate was 
";taken from the event recorder tape. The tx^o raters were judged 
in ^^agree.ment^' if their records showed identical pen deflectioi^, 
or in "disagreement" if the deflections vrere not identical on a 
second-by-second basis for the entire half ho\xr. The percentage 
of second-by-second agreement was used as the reliability 
estimate: 



One pair experienced equipment failure on the first day and had 
to be retested. The range of inter--observer agreement for the ' 
10 pairs was 86j^-99/^ vrith a mean of 93.6^. This .was \ deemed 
satisfactory reliability. (Difference in observer reaction time \ 
in depressing the recorder button probably inevitably produces some 

non-i dentinal records.) 

■ ■ \ 'J . '• :/ - ' C 

For the verbalization measure, tho^ t\^o/iQdivi(^al coding 

sheets were compared segment b^ segment for compatibiHty of 

judgment on whether or not specific reading responses (R+/) '■ 

had occxirrisd. The follox-ring formula was used to determine the 

percentage of agreement: . ^ * ' 

' # codlng:s in agreement - 

# codings in agreement + ^ codings in disagreement 

The r|inge"on the first reliability test for the 10 pairs, of obser-, 
vers was 2^5^-100^ v;ith a mean of 62.2^, Reliability of the ver- 
balization measure proved to be very sensitive to differences in 
the sedating positions of observers With resp»act to the child 
being observed (due to audibility problems, differences in the 
ability to see lip movements from differejnt perspectives, sub- ~~ 
jec^ mumbling, etc.) and to differenced in amount of verbal^^tion 
(for 2 Rs vs. $0 Rs, for example). Because of these difficulties, 
70% reliability was deemed acceptable." By this criterion, the 
verb^alization data of four pairs of rasters were discarded as 
■unreliable, and they were tested 'again the following week when 
again they x^^atchod the same child and X'/ere advised to sit together' 
for purposes of a shared perspective. The final. reliability range 



/for reading responses vias from 7^% to 'i^Ofo v/ith a mean of 

Reliability for rron-reading verbalizationar^ imitations^ 



comments and elaborations) vms even lox^er because of their 
infrequent occurrence, ai^d because of the difficulty in differ- 
antiating among thenr. Therefor^, only reading resp^onaes, 
always defined as. R-i-/, are used in our analyses. ^' 

^ Selection of Classroom? and Children 



Selection of Classrooms » ' 

Wxth t\Jo event recorde:|^s, could visit two classrooms ^ 
each day, and thus ten classrooms once a Week, In finding and^ 
selecting classrooms, we loolfed for 'diversity in classroom^ 
structure that had beon a significant variable in our proliminary 
fall results. V/e also looked for classrooms that included child- 
ren bplovx the national norms in reaHjbiig achievement.^ In the end, 
we received permission to visit eight second grades, one fjLrst 
grade, and one third grade in four school distrlcts.-::- 

Because the variable of lox^ vs*. hi^ reading ability had 
also been important in ovir fall resul^ts, we wanted to define read- 
ing ability by standardized test scores (v/hich^we had not had in 
the f al^/as well as by teacher judgments of relative, riank in 
her class*^ Some school districts give standardized tests in the 
fall, and acme give them in the spring. Unfortunately, even 

using ^percentiles on a national scale, it is not possible to 

■■ . ' . \ 



•J^Although school districts as well as teachers will remain anony- 
mous in this report, we vrant to express our appreciation to olemen- 
tary supervisors, princiDals, and teachers for not only facilitating 
ooir visits, but^^lso making them a genuinely friendly and" coor>e;ra- 
tive expp»rience. V/e are especially gratefuL to three toachei-r^ 
Q who let "U2b come in ^ the fall and again in the spring. 
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combine the results of tests given at different grade levels or at 
differe-nt times of the yearly. Therefore, analyses using reading 
achievement scores include, only the six second grades for which 
fall sco^^es were available. In other analyses, data from all 
eight second grades or all 10 classrooms are used^ ' .'Z • 

The set of 10 classrooms can be ranlS^d on the basis of one 
^aspftct of classroom structure: the degree to which the teacher 
expected and somehow enforced attention to TEC all the time the 
show was on (-^^high" structure) or permitted alternative activi- 
ties at the discretion of individual children ("low" structure). 
Following is a list of the teachers in this rank order, divided 
into- tv7o "c^liegories of high and low structure. Alphabetical 
pseudonynjs SLxbstitvited fop? teacher names ' are ^used throughout 
the rjsport, * T^ average rea^tng-p§'rcentile for each entire ' ' 

class is also given. Parenthetical nurabers (3) stnd (1 ) 
indicate the third aji^d first grades^' The six second grade 
classrooms with fall scores are vmderlined. More detailed 
descriptions of each classroom ave given in Appendix B. 

Table '^l 

Level of Structiore.and Reading Score In 10 Classrooms 

High structure^ - Averaige reading' 

Ames • 32«9 ... 

Brovm 1^5 #2 

Cole (3) ' 20.0 

Dean^ * ^^.7.0 • ' - 



Earl • 3ij.,0 



Low structure - Average' reading ^ 

' Frank . •■ . , 29.1 ^ , 

Grant 32.0-^ . r ^ 

Hail ■ * * 56.0 ■ ' . 

Ingram . 85.3 ' 

Jones (1) 60,6 - "* hs^ 

While ^seeking fend selecting these 10. classrooms, our^ atten^ 
tion was called to two additional second-grade cMssrooms where 
teacher;s-%were using TEC in an unusual vxay. InS^oth cl&ssrooms, 
phildren were expected to write words from the ' ^how as j^hey 
watched it. We thought it- iraportant tp try to Und^rst^nd .what 
happened under these conditions, but it , was obvious that 
regular observation instruments would be completely inapprb- 
priate. One observer accepted responsibility for visiting each 
class once a w"eek, working out' special observation procedures, 

y . > ■ , & 

collecting and analyz^ing children's papers, and repoi^ting what 
he found out* T^is report appears after the analysis of data 
fuoja the other 10 classrooms, 

»■ ' -ti . ' 

Selection of Childr'en for Individual Observation 

We hoped to observe 12 children in each classroom--two 
per v/eek for six weeks. VJe understood that^ GTVJ was most 
interested in information on readers vxho .jiMNto below c;rade level 



jea 

and those just on grade levejl. Theref ore^I^^Feach second grade 




'JJ'As described in Appendix Grant's classroom was joined by 
two other grouDs to watch /tEC* One 'group included children 
labelled educationally mentally retarded (EHI^), and observed 
several of these children^*- Subsequent tables alvrays indicate . 
whether the EIR scores, are included, or not. As it turn-s out, 
their 'Offoct on the dat^ is negligible. ' ; 



°lwe asked for six readers \-jho., at 'ttie' beginning of the year, 
scored below grade 'level (belpw 2:0, 2.1) and six readers vxhp 
scored on or about grade level (2.1, 2.2, , etc. ).■?:- Selection 
of children in the one firsts grade was slightly different. 
-The lowest, first gradors- v/ere not taken, on the asstimption that 
they might npt even have tho barest reading 'skills, and that 
TEC was. not designed for the non-reader.' Thus the first grade 
Class,' selection consisted of dropping the lowest two children 
(the-o3,-ass totaled 1I|.) and selecting the remaining 12. Selectio 
of readers for the third grade involved, takihg six of the loviest 
readers and six aVeVage. readbrs — similar to the selection of 
- second graders. . ' 

The criteria for choosing j?eaders. x^ere simple enough; the 
reali^ty, hovrever, vas someth:J.ng else. The variation in i^eading 
leyels" between, classes was substantial;- some classes had few ^ 
It any children reading below grade level at the beginning of 
the«year, others had almost an entire clas,3 reading below, grade 
level. Another factor controlling selection was class' slzej 
^■'S^m^ classes wjere so srtair that all' or almost all the .children 
had to be Used. ThT^,s^1;ii^e -high vs, low distinctions' have little 
raeiining between classed; and rather only differentiate within- 
,claSs differences f i.e.," "lows" in one class may be eqjial to', 
or b'etter readers than, "higha." in anc^ther class. Some, of the 
'data analyses vrill ' deal ^^rith .this piusblem by regrouping all of 
the children according to* percentile reading scores, and, 

•■ ' '^'^ ' ' ' 

•\ . - *■ * ■ , 

— ^- ' • , Q 

^-According to scores on standardized tests given- in the fall V 

of 1972. . / 




separating actual "higlas" from actual "lows," looking for dif- 
ferences between these two groups, . . . • ' ' 

' One other selection factor should be noted. Some school 
do not test children in the fall andThus could not provide us 
with test scores from the beginning of the year. Selection of 
these children was based on teacher determinations of high, 
average and low; we took six of the low and six of th^ average 
children Jwhere class size made this possible) from' the teacher- 
made list; ' . ^ 

Shows Observed 

Viewing was started on April 23 and planned to continue ' 
£or six- weeks, ending June 1. This period coincided with -the 
beginning of the TEC reruns (aft«r #260), and ended just before ' 
the week of the annual fund-raising auction on Boston's Channel 
.2. However, because of the days used in achieving adequate 
•reliability on thd coding of reading responses, ^d because of 
observktions missed for Memorial Day and graduation the last 
week,, we wanted more observations. • Channel 2 Was not broadcasting 
TEC the w^^of June k, and the following week x^as '.too near 
summer vacation in ^al3^ four school districts. Therefore, during 
the week of June J|, i|/istead of x^atehing TEC off the air, we took " 
video tape eq^iprtentj' and a tape of a show' not shoxm during the 
previous . six weeks, into several classr|oms. In one classroom 
we even had to brinj a T-V monitor as the one in the room was ' 
built into the wall andr^ x/asj^naccessible to our play-back 
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oquipmont. Undoubtedly, these special viexving situations had some 
effect' on the teachers and children's behavior, seemingly in- 
creasing the amount of attention to the Bho\^, 

We ended with $Q classroom observations (5 or 6 per class) 
of 28 different TEC. shoi-rs. Appendix CI gives dates and shox^rs 
watched by each classroom. V/e also ended vrith 102 individual 
observations, less than 2 per class observation, because of the 
initial unreliability described above. ' And this n\xmber xifas 
further diminished by 3, x^hen 3 individual observation measures 
were unusable because of event recorder failure. The effective 
nuralier of observations of individual children vias thus 99, and 
63 for the six second grades vrith fall scores. 

In assigning observers to classrooms-, some kind of rotation 
would have'^een desirable. But school schodToles and observer 
schedules made .qertain assignments^ more convenient ai^d others 
.impossible. 5\irthormore, an observer familiar with a classroom— 
its people, schedule, arrang^meht of the room (and electrid 
outlets} — could rainimfze disruptions for everyone. ..Therefore, 
we worked from a fixeS schedule, with infrequent changes when- 
observers had to trade ".assignments, or observations missed on 
Memorial Day and school graduation x-jere made up. Appendix C2 
gives the vreekly schedule. 

Although the primary purpose of this research project vras not 
to cqrapare reactions to different show segrAents, we were interested 
in comparing the actual reading response made by children to the 
potential reading response provided l^y the show. These findings 
follow the presentation of results on the 10 classrooms, 

29 
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Results 



Our analyses are described ,in the following order: attention 
and reading ^.^'''0 plassroomsj the effect of classroom structure; 
t6e effect of reading ability; the" effect of sex of viWer and 
patterns "of jattonding; interactions between classroom and child 
variables; the ^f^ects of voice-over on reading responses; and 
a descriptiofi of the tv;o "viritlng" cl.assrooms, 

.'V , . 

Attention and Reading in 1 0 Classrooms 

Ta'ble II gives average attention figures fol? groups, and 
average attention, fluctujation (P) , and reading (alvrays R+/) 
figures for viewers obseijvod individually, across all 58 obser- 
vations. It is important to keep in mind that averago group 
attfontion and average individual attention aro entirely separaj;e 
measures. As described above, group attention was a ratio, ^ - 
number of students vievring divided by total number in classroom, 
computed by the group observer every thirty seconds. Individual 
attention vras^easured by a continuous monitoring on the event 
recorder of one individual for the entire duration of the shovi. 



Table II 

Group Attention, etnd Individual Attention, 
Fluctuations and Reading Responses for 
10 Classrooms' . ° 



Total 
Sampl;^ 



Group 




• 

Individual 


n 


Att. ; 




n 


Att. 






58 


78.1 




99 


■78.0^ 


S2 


io.8 
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Despite these dlff orences,. the two me^asures yield identical 
pictures of group attention, and two interpretations come to mind/ ^ 
First, the individual children we watched were in this sensd 
•^typical/'- of tla^ir classroom grckip. Second, observations every 
30 seconds give a valid and^^^able picture of gro^p attention 
throughout the 30-minute s^j, (V/e do not know if fewer obser- ^ 
vations at longer intervafa, woul^ have done a\ well. ) 
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The Effect of Classroom Structure ^ ^ 

In our pilot s.tudy, we found a po^tiye relati^nshj^ between 
attention to TEC and amount of classroom <pt3?ucture. V/e hav6- nov/ 
examined this relationship in more de tai?5?^s^jid ^ the earlier 
• results confirmed. ' 

Table III summariaes the following infc^rmatlon as rank 
lisHri^s: ' " ' • ' ' . _ \ 

\ Column 1: Our judgment of relative structure among 
the 10 classes observed was based on these o«»iteriar teacher ^s 
instructions to the class relative to viewing behavior, her ' 
discipline and reprimands during viev/ing, nvmber of alternative - . 
activities available to viewers during TEG, teacher's encourage- 
ment of sorae activities and allovxance of others. Our information 
on these criteria ^i>s limited' to the times of our oti'siervations >f 
classes watching TEC.\we did not observe or iihierviow teachers 
and' students at other ti^s of the day. Th^de termination of 
this .rank ordering of clas^ooraa according to ^g^uctur'e waS done 
before, and complet;9ly^'^separate from, ^..analysis of the observational 

; data. This 5^ting is identical -t^ith that on pages' 1 7-1 8. 

y • ,^ " ' ° • ... ■ ■ ■ ■ 

, ■ t • • • ■ . 
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Column 2: Average attejj^tlon of classrooms, computed 
from group observation data. 

Column 3: /^Average attentic/n of sampled individuals 
x^ithin classrooms (n*s given). v . 

: Column Ij.: Average number of reading responses of 



sampled individuals within classrooms. 



Table IIJ 

Rank Listings of Classrooms According to 
Structvire and Viewing Behavior 

■ ■ 



Groups 






Individuals ^ 




Structjtire 


Attention of 
classes as a 
group 


Attention of 

individuals 

observed 


n 


/ 

Reading responses 
-of individuals 

\ - % ■ 


Ames 


Ames . 


98.0 


Arae'i^v. 




11 


'l!)ean 


119.9- 


Brown 


u 

Dean 


9^.6 


Cole 




9 


Cole 


62.1| 


Cole 


Cole 


911-.0 


Dean 


911..2 


9 


* Brown 


, 36.8 


D.ean 


- Earl 


92.0 


Brovm 


87.5 


•10 


Prank 


35.8 


Earl<C 
Prank 


Brovm- 


88.0 


Earl 


81.9 


.11 


Earl 


31^.6 


Prank 


81.0 


Prank 


77.6 


11 


Hall 


3l!;.2 


Grant 


Ingram 


72.0 


Hall 


66.0 


,9 


Grant 


.31.8 


Hall : 


Hall 


72.0 


Grant * 


62.1 


11 


Ingram 


27.6 


Ingram 


(Jrant 


66.0 


* Ingram 


61.6 


io 


Jones 


19.li. 


Jones 


0 Jone^s 
* • 


31.6 


Jones. 




8 


Amas - 






The reilative structure of a classroom is closely related 



to^the amount; of both attention and verbal participation during 
TEC. Attention levels are very hi^gh for entire classes and 
individuals within classes for five most structured clagsrooms; 



-those levels drop. off rno^^ rapidly as classrooms decrease in 
structure; and make available^^rftot^isompe ting. -activities for the 
vievrer, " . 

Reading responses show a similar p\ttern, x^rith the^^surprisirjg 
except;ion of Ames: the most structured c3b,assroora is first in amount 

r \ ■ , ; 

of attention paid by its students but l^ast in - aver age number of. 
I?eading responses. 

Several possible explanations /come to mindV^ First, these 
viewers may not have- had the rea^in^Tslcills neopssary to allovr 
' thepi to decode and read, aloud words presented on TEC. Gomnarison 
.of the reading level in Amos' classroon vxith those of Earl and 
Prank makes this explanation unlikely. Overt reading responses 
could be affected by the readinj^ level of the individual observed 
or by the reading level (and therefore the "climate" of verbal 
Pft'rtlcipation) of the en tire • class . . Table^IXA (page 31) gives 
the distribution by -percentiles* for the ^individual children 6b- 
served'; Table: p above -(paf^e 17) givea the average reading score 
for entii;e classes, '* Viewed in both ways, ' Earl an^ Prank are 
very similar in reading level to Ames/ yet have a higher avera^^e 
niamber of rea1*ing responses despite lox^er' attention. 

Alternatively, it seems "more likely th^f something in. Ames ' 
methods of classroom control discourages overt ' reading rfes-oonses 
Nothing in our .observations (see description in Apfeehdix B) su^- 
gosts%ow this" happens.' That it .is not &a autdmatio result of 
t^hat >XG are'calMng "^hjLgh" structitre is clearly shovm by the data 
for Brovm, Cole and Dean: second, ^-third and fourth highest in > 
structilre, fehoir. qhildren are third, second and first, respectively. 
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in number of reading responses. 

Rank order correlations x/ere computed to test the strength 
of statistical relationships among classroom strifcture, attention 
for classr6oms and for sampled individuals, and reading responses. 

<x. * Table IV / 

Rank Order Correlations of . 
Measures of Viex^ing Behavior - ^ 



Group Indiv, Aver, Reading 
attn, attn. roading resr), 

Resp. r>r/out 
Ames 



Structtiro 
Group attn. 
Ind, attn. 



.87 


.9^ 


.38 


.90 . 














J4.3 . 


.97 



As seen in Table IV, structure of the ^lassroom is very 
highly correlated vxith attention both as measured for the class . 
as a whole and for individuals as a sample of the class; Fur-- 
<iihermore, structure is also closely .related to amount of overt 
read^^g, if one disregards the case, of Ames, Again, a^dth the 
exception of Ames, viewers v;ha watch the most make more reading 
responses, 

A better test o^ the relationship, betvjeen attention and 
reading responses ("E|o childran who watch the most read tl^e most?") 
is found in Table, V, Attention level cu^r^Sf^s were chbser/ in / 
order to give roughly the same n^-^cross four quartiles of atten- 
tion. ^ ' ■ . 
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. ' Table V * 

Reading Responses Classified by Ainount of 
Attention for Six Second-Grade Classrooms 



Attention 
♦96.1 - 100 
90.1 - 96.0 
7^.1 - 90.0 
i) - 75.0 



j? Reading 

responses (8+/) n 



M.6 
13.2 



15 
17 



In general, reading responses are , positively related to 
attention, except at very high levels of attention (965^ and above), 
where the average niiraber of reading responses decreases-, i.e, 
the relation 'betx-zeen attention and reading is curyilineap^ not 
linear. These data would suggest that different vievxing styles ■ 
do exist, .but -one should bB careful in attaching' a labol like 
"zombie" "to vievxers with very higji attention" levels . In "our ob- 
servations, these viewers as a group still give a* substantial 

♦ 

. biimber of vocal reading responses. VJo return to this question 
in a later section where data on fluctuation's are used as indica- 
tors of styles of ' attending. ' \ 

• The rank ordering "according to structure can be collapsed, 
as shown in Table I (pag? 17), into a high structure vs. low 
structure dichotomy. The following tvro tables give the results 
Tor all 10 classrooms and the eight second grade classrooms for 
group attention* (Table- VI) and individual attention and reading 
'(Table VII )* ' , , 
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Table VI 

Average Group Attention in High vs. Low 
Structure Classrooms 



/ 





• 


Aver. attn. 

in 10 class- 
rooms 


AVe^. at^n. 

in p second 
grades 


High 
struct. 


'Ames, 3rovm,^Cole, 
Dean, ^..arl 


93^5 % 




Low 

struct. 


Prapk, Grant, Hall, 
Ingram, Jones 




7^.8 % 



'4' 



Table VII 

Average Individual Attention and Reading 
Responses of High v^. Lox^r Structure Class- 
rooms , ^ " • 





10 classrooms 


8 Second 


Grades 




Att, 




Att. 


R+/ 


High 


91.5 


53. 7(- Dean) 


90.3 


51.5 


struct. 




= 37.1 




Low 


63.7 


29.8 


66.8 


32. 


struct. 









Children in more structured classrooms—that is, those 
that adopt a more traditional organization (x^ith more teacher- 
directed -viex^ing and fewer alternative activitiesl) at least 
during TEC — pay the most attention to the program and also demon- 
strate jnore overt readin^g of the x^ords presented on the screen. 

) . -A . - 

4jThe figure for average R+1 is given both including and excluding 
DB^^because (see Table III p.2li.) her ^hildren are unusual in 
Sivrrigtvjice as ^ many, reading responses as any other classroom. ^ 
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The Effect of Reading Ability . ^ . 

In our pilot study, we foujid that low. readers made more overt 
reading- responses than high readers and suggested this might be 
because the better readers were reading more subvocally. Use of 
•national percentiles permits a more differentiated look at this i' 
relationship. 

Distribution of Readinp; Levels in Classrooins . The following 
.three tables give the distribution of viewers whom we observed in- 
dividually on two indices of reading ability: teacher assessment 
in Table VIII and student scores on standardized tests in Tables 
iXA and, IXB. Hote that v/hile .Talple VIII includes all 10 class- 
rooms. Tables IXA and IXB include only the 6 second grades v;ith • 
fall standardized test scores. Although in Table VIII vre use the 
labels "high" and "low" reading ability for conveni^ce, the 
teachers were actually asked for average and low readers, as ex- 
plained above. In Tables IXA and IXB we used the comprehension 
subtest scores rather than vocabula3?y scores as one best singly 
measure in the absence of a composite overall score. . • 



1n?n^!/p^ fV^ the same information as IXA; but it is collar^sed 
l:^^U^r^ a^ove the 



/ 



/• 
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Table' VIII 
^Distribution of Children According to 
Teacher's Assessment of High and Low 
Reading Ability 







Low 




5 , 


6 




3 




if, 






•5 


1 

h . 




6" 


5 






Z 
O 


•*> iX tXllJX 




6 


Earl 




.. 6 


Ames 




5 


Grant 




5 






50 




n = 102 
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Table IX 

Distribution of Reading Comprehension 
Scores of Six Second-Grade Classrooms 
on Pall 1972 Reading Test 



Table IXA 
Comprehension Scores 



High in 
.Stmxcture 



LoitT in 
Structviro 





1-25^ 


26-5o;i 




76-1 OOJ^ 




Dean 


k 


0 


' 2 


3 


9 


Earl 


/ 

6 


2 


1 


2 


11 


Ames 


k 




2 


0 


11 


Hall 


1 


3 


6 


t 


11 


Ingram 


0 


0 


1 


9 


10 


Prank 






0 


1 


11 




. 20 


15 


12 


16 


63 



Tabl9 IXB 
Comprehension Scores 



High in 
Stlnapture 

Low in 
Structure 





51 -1 00^^ 


21 


10 


1U ^ 


18 



Two characteris/fcic^. of « these distributions should be noted- 
First, while the-ydivision by'^teacher judgment yields nearly equal 
'nvuub*ers, the divisiifon by standardized scores daes not,^ Children 
were selected on the first criterion and so the niimbers depart 
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from equality (e.g., 6 and 6) only to the extent that the total 
is less than 12; e.g., in Jones's class, we ended with a total-d^ 
only 8 individual observations because of a coraliination of - 
initial problems of low reliability and' final probieras^in making 
up lost visits. Since we were ^selecting-* children each day frora a- 
randomly arranged list, to' preyent Os. fi»ora being ^ware of reading 
levels as they x^atbhod, there/was no vxay to guarantee complete 
equality if we did not o>s:erve all the 12 selected children. 
Categorization on tj^kt scores, however^ gives very imeqiial dis- 

t 

tributxons from class to class. As mentioned earlier, . the relative 
"lows" in some classes -(e.g., Ingram) are absolutely higher than 

the Relative "highs" in-, other classes (e.g.. Prank), 

, . ■ ■ . ■ 

Second,, as Table IXB shows, the distribution on absolute 

/ « ■ / .- ■ 

test scores is not only "unequal from class to^^ss, but unequal 
betxij-een^high and low structure classrooms.. For -unkiiovm reasons^ 
high structure classrooms have more children below the median 
national reading level. This is also shovm in the .a ve/ag ©/per- 
centile given in Table Ij 38. 0 for the^three^high structured 
second grades and 56.8 for the three low s true tured-Tse«t>nd grades; ' 
or 36.0 for all^five high structured classrooms and 52.6 for z 

all five \oM stirvcture classrooms, 

^ ' %. ' 

Effect of Relative Reading Abilfa. within Clas#oon3 . V/hen ^ 
Children are grouped according to their relative reading status 
within their classroom, there is no significant difference in 
..either their average attention or their average nmber of reading 
responses. Table X presents these data. 
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J . Table X . '. ^ 

•Attention * and Headihg .Responses for High 
and Loi^ Readers, 8"; an,d J 0 ClassrooinA- 



8 Second- . 
Grade Classes 



!*f 0 Classrooms 





n 


Attn, 


.' n 


R 


n 


Attn. 


■ ' ri\ 


1 .f 


High, 
Reader 




80:9-;:- 


U2 


l]-7.8 




79.6-:c- 


50 




Recidors 




76.2-::- 


0 


33.3 




76.3-"- 


il-9 


7^ 

/3^.o> 



\ 



•^Without the 1 EI-IR in the high groiip and 3 
ET-IR^ in the low group these averages are 8I.3 
and 76.2; I'espoctivoly "for attenti'bn in 8 • 
: ' ..'classrooms, and -80.0 and 76.2 ^oj* 10 classrooms— 

. ■ virtually identical, 

* / * 

- - ■ ' : li 

-Pgr both the 8y^cond-grade classrooms an^ all 10 classi»ooms, 
there is a tendency for higher readers to attend inor.e and read 

^ore. But the' wl thin-group variation is so great that these 

- ■■ • • - »• -as- • ' ii • • ' . 

averages are not • significantly different. 5Jhat variation is 

exemplified in \'igiires,lj. and 5, pp. 10-11.. ' 
. Effect of Albsolute' Reading^ ■Levels . Tjie availability of 
"'national percientiles make's 'it possible to' examine the ■relation- 
• ship^s betx^reen viewing behavior and absolute reading level. . 
These data are.giVpn in Tables XIA,^ XIB and XIC. In Tabies • ^ 

XIA and XIB children are divided into g3:»oups, above -and below ' 
the median, (XIA) and quartil^s (XIB), cin their comprehension 
subtest scores. "In Table XIC children are divided into ' 
quartiles on their vpc^bulary test scores. 
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\ Table XI 

Attention and Read^nis for Six Second-Grade 
Classes -with Pall,%oading Scores 



Table XIA 
Grouping above and below Median by 
Cornprohension Scores 



Nat. 5^ 


n: Attn. 


Attn, 


n:R 


R+/ 


51 -'J 00 


27 


77.5 


28 


k9.9 , 


1-50 


3k 


82.2 


35 


36.6 



Table XIB 
Gpoupinf; into Quartiles by 
Coraprohension Scores 



Nat. % 


n:Attn. 


Attn. 


n:R " 


R+/ 


76-1 00 


16 


•68.6 


16 


l!-2,6 - 


5.1 -75 


11.. 


. .9.0,3 


12 


59.7 


26-5q 




86.5 


15 


37.7 


1-25 


20 


79.1 


20 


35.8 



Table XIC 

Grouping into Quartiles by . ." " . 

Vocabulary Scores • / . 



Nat.-^ 


n:Attn. 

, 


Attn. 


n:R 


R+Z 


76-1 00 




69.8 


18 


38.8 


51 -75 


13 


89.U 


rk 


II-8.3 


26-50 


12 


85.8 


13 


1^9.8 


1-25 


1.8 


79.7 


18 


3.U.9 



Jn^Table XIA^ the differences in attention are not signifi- 
cant; the differences in reading re,sponses only aj^proach signifi- 
•cance at the ,10 level on a two-tailod test'/ The difference in 
readirtg responses, tfeptativo as it is, favors the better readers. 
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In Vebruary vie also found no difference in attention, but in 
those five classrooms the lovyei*, readers (classified by the grad\ 
level of thQir basal reader in the absence of test scor^es) made 
more i^eading resporisos (raeasui^d by the .percl3nt^of segments in 
v/hich at least one rea^ng response occurred)^ 

^1 A more interesting and clear finding is that the very best 
readers in these classes, those v/ith reading scores in the 
76-1 OQfo quartilo, neither pay the most attention to TEC nor 
do the most overt readings G^rouped on either their compro- 
hension or vocabulary scores, children xirith scores falling be- 
tween and 75/^ have the highest attention rate and highest* 
average nvimber of reading responses. , Further, cMldren in the 
lowest quartilo of the second grade (TEC » s explicit target 
audience) pay more attenti-on to. the program tliian children in 
the highest quartile. The- reading respofj&o of children in the 
second quaiptile (26-50>'^) may be legs or more than the reading 
response for viov;ors in the highest quartilo, depending upon 
which measure, comprehension or vocabulary, is. chosen. This 
is encouraging documentation that TEC is effectively reaching 
its intended audience. * We v/ill discuss later the extent to which 
these results may be influenced by the presence in high 
struc-ture classrooms of 3/5 of the Iw readers and only 1/3 
of the high readers .(as previously shovm in Table IX)/ 
\ It is difficult to draw a firm conclusion about the behavior 
of ^H^viers in the top quartile. In our pilot study, v/e found 
the saraK^^^curvi linear shape for verbal, response, with the best 
readers (in"4icatod by level of their basal readers) miking less 
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overt roading responses while maintaining high attention. ''^ We 
hypothesized that these able readers were reading more subvocally. 
Her© again,-\we find the best readers characterized by fe\^er overt 

roading responses, but nbx^ also paying loss aif?ention. One x^ould 

■ • 

^not expect children who watch' les^ of the show to read as many 

Is aloud as thos3- who- n/atchjnpro;'' so; taking these- figiires at 
f^\o value in the absence ^pf^any mo a'siore of subvoca:|.ized reading, 
the \est readers may actually be Reading loss\lloud or silently, - 
and th^s may be due to decreased attention to il^e show.. But ' then 
the question arises. Why do 'these children pay l^^s attentipn? • 
•Here tooWie answer is unclear because 2/3 of those highest 
qu'artile reXders ar-o in low strucjtiaro classrooms i Therefore,' 
one cannot conclude that, regardless of viex/ing circumstance, ♦ 

the show has less "appeal."- - , . " 

Effect of Relative Ability vs. Absolute Readinr^ Level s. 
Surprising as it may seem, in our limited data a child's relative 
Standing in his class affects his viewing behavior across all 
absolute reading- levels. This effect is more o^^ily explained 
in. Tables XIIA and XIIB. For six second grade classrooms, the 
percent attention and average number of fluctuations is shown 
for children in each reading s-core quartile v,;ho happen , to be • . 
relatively "niighf-xjr "low" readers in their Classrooms. 
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Ta'ble XII ' . ^ 
Attei^tion a.nd Fluctuations of Children 
in Six Second Grades by Absolute Reading 
Level and Relative Standing in Clas§ 

'Table XIIA 
Percent Attention 

National Scores (Coraprehonsion ) 



Standing 

within 

Cllass 








26-50,^ 


51 "755^ 


76-tOO^ 


high 


n = 0 


'89.5 " 

n = 10 


90.9 ■ 

n = 9 


.73.2 


n = 11 


low 


79.1 

n = 20 


79.0 


87.3 

n = 2 




n = 5 




Table XIIB 
, Number of Fluctuations 

! . ■ . - ■ - 






^gh 




51-^2 

\ a— ^ 


30.6 , 


kk.k 


lOWx 


50.6 . 


58.6 


57.5 ^ 


61^.6 



. Because ou^ s]ampl6 wa^ not designed for 'matching numbers of 
children in each \f these .cells, firm cohclusioifs cannot be draxwi. 
But in these limite)^ data, without exception, children of the same 

\ ■ ' ' ' 

tested ability show Ibss' attention and more fluctuations (distrac- 
tions) when they dre aireong tho lowest readers in their classrooms 
than when they "are in thk middle or higher groups. Thia_. phenome- 
non deserves further reseaWh, ' ^ ' 

The Effects of Sex and Patterns of Attention 

IBefore considering the important question of interaction 

between reading ability and clasNsroora structure, we report 

analyses of the effects of two otJ^er individual characteristics; 

\ ■ ... 
sex' and patterns of attention, V 

"Sox.^ Table Xlll glves data f or ^^vievrers in all ten class- 
rooms. First, attention and reading responses are gxven for boys 



and girls ^in all ten classrborns j then the distribution of boys an'd 
girls in high' vs. low structure clas.srooras is shdx«ij finally," the 
distribution of boys and girls above and helou median in I'eading 
level is given for tho six second-grade classrooms. 

* ^ . . Table XIII 

Sex Difforerices in Attention and Reading, 
Distribution in High vs. Low Stifucture 
Classroons, and Absoluto ^Reading Levels 



ViGwi 
for 1 


b 

0 cl 


ehavior 
assrooms 




Distribution in 
10 classrooms 

^- 


Distribution by 
Ireadi'ng level in 
6 classrpoms 




n 


Attn, ■ 


R+/ 


.fiigh 
str. 


Low 
str. 


n 


0-50^ 


51 -1 OOfo 


Boys 


57 


78.3?^ 


36.9 


27 


. 32 




23 


11 


Girls 


h.2 


77. 7^^ 


1)5 .9 


23 


19 


28 


12/ 


16 , 



• There are- no differences in attention to TEC bett/een boys 
and gifla. The girls make more ov6rt reading responses but' be- 
^cause of large within-group variation, this difference only ap- 
proaches significance at the ,10 level. In view of the distri- " 
bution of boys and girls by classroom and readiiig level, it is 
perhaps surprising that this differpnce is not greater.: v;e- ob- 
served relatively more boys in low structure classrooms, and the 
second-grade boys v/ere much poorer readers (2/3 of the boys .belovr 
the median vs, less ' than half of the girls), TEG is evidently 
doing a good job of appealing equally to botk boys and girls and 
eliciting reading re^spon^es from them. 

- P atterns of Attention . Ono intriguing question is ;;hat j;on- 

stitutos .ontimal attention.. In our pilot study we found that 
attention as measured by fixation to the screen, and attention 



as measured by riunber of. reading r«spotises, were sometimes but 
not always correlated. One explanation discussed above is that 
'better readers may read subvocallyj ano|^her is that certain 
children — "zombie" viGwers--may ^hov; very high and constant 
fixation to the screen buf read little. V/ith the event re- 
corder it vras possiT:^.e to 'delermine hov; many times a child's 
attention fluctuated to and fi?oin the screen. Thus could 
examine v/hethor constant; undivided "z^ombie'^ attention v;as more 
highly correlated with reading responses than the "active 
participation" indicated by a low level of fluctuation.- 

Hypothesis: Children .vrith a low level of fluctuation in attention 
are actively .viewing, and will shox-r a higher number 
\ . of reading responses than children either V7ith no 
\f luctuations (zombie viov/ers and complete noh-attende 
o]h^with a large number of fluctuations (those easily 
distsracted)^ . . 

Each 30-second intd^al for an individual child v;as classified 
as havings either no fl^tuati^s vrhile hot attending <i.e. not 
watching show at all), nck fluctuations v;hile attending, one or 
two^,,.fluctuations, or.threex^ more. Since reading resT>onses 
are not possible in the f irst\^tegory (no fluctuations because 
of complete non-attention) this c^a^tcgory does not atjpear in the 
analyses. Since reading resiionses wer^ recorded on the individxial 
observation sheets by shovr -aogments, not by time interval, it 
was necessai|y to compare individual graphs with charts mapping 
shovj segments' onto a 30-second time line 



•' • * to achiove an overall characterl- 

xaiJlon of a child's vievjing style for each sBgnient. Only 
if all the 30-second intervals of a segment ©licited^the same 
pattern of fluctuations—none, 1-2, 3 or moro— were these 
intervfils classified and included i<n the data.. "These char- 
act erizati on s, though admittedly arbitrary, do allow a con- 
siderable nximber of intervals and reading responses to fall 
into each category and allow us to try looking more closely at 
the correlates of different patterns of attention. 

■ Data collected' for a small sample of nine children, se- . 
lected tto represent a viide range of attention levels." fluc- 
t-uati^n rates, and ai^^oimt of reading/ „are given in Tab!te XIV. 
Because^ shows differ iiU^tly in' the number of 30-second in-' 
tervals, and the rate W reading responses differs greatly 
from child to child m dVshoVr to shoiT, data are expressed in 
percentages. The first bolumn of data gives the child's average 
po2?cent attention. The nWt set of calwons gives the distri- 
bution of 30-second intervl^ls by fluctuation level.. The middle 
set of coluirins shows the peii-cent of intervals in each fluc- 
tuation category during xAicfe the child made at least one reading 
response. The final set of tipee coltujins shows the distribu- 
tion of the child's reading responses among the fluctuation cate- 
gories. \ , i 

Pdr six of the nine childreri the largest percentage of total 
verbalizations cane in' P 12 inter Vis; for the' other three (V/right, 
Greg and Susan) it was in PO. Of the six, all but' Danny read ^ • 



laoro in P 12 than would be expocfced from their poroentage of 
^- P 12 intervals.- Pinally, differences in means of percent of 
' .reading responses (last columns) for the nirio children ar© ' 

v 

significant at tho p ,05 level (on a one-tailed test,. since 




vre, predicted a direction). 



'Table XIV 

* Percent of Reading Rest)onses in Three Pluctuati6n 
Categories for Nine Children . » 

% i 



1 


5^ 30-second 
intervals 


io 30-sbcond 
intervals vxitb 
reading resp. 


% of total 
reading resp. 


Shovr 
s * 


Teachei 


' Pupil 


Aver, 

% . . 

attn. 


P( 
vri th 
non 
attn 


D 

V7ith 
attn. 


P 

1^2 


P 

± 3 


PO 

with 
attn. 


P 

1-2 ' 


P 

+ 3 


li'O 


p 

■ 1-2 


P 

± 3 


ShQW 
133 


Eali ^ 
Ingram 


Stoven 
Danny 


21 .8 
-71 .5 


39.2 
.1.8 


2.0 
26.8 


M. .2 
53.6 


17.6 
17.9 


100.0 

il-Q 


9'. 6 
63.3 


22. 2 

50 


20 
31.7 


60 

1^.8,8 


20 

19.5 


Show 
.176^ 


Brovra 


V/right 


89.9 


0 


57.1 


37.5 


5.i|- 


3il-.il- 


57.1 


66.7 


66.1 


28,8 


5.1 


Show 
177 \ 


Cole 


Greg 
Sus an 


95.7 
97.9 


0 
0 


60.7 


32.1 
21.il. 


7.1 

1.8 


M .2 
32.6 


50 

50 - 


25 
0 


65.2 
66.7 


33.7 
33.3 


1 .1 . 

0. 


Show 

/ 

■/ 


Pranl: 
Earl 


^ohn , . 
'.•/iliiam 
Karen - 
Diane 


77 

96.3 
i|.9.7 
58.5 


0 
0 

,26.l|. 

7.5 


'2b\ 

67.3 
17.0 

26.5 


'^5.5 

52.8 


il-0 

7.3 
3.8 

17 


0 

il-8.6 

W^.i|- 

7.1 


18.2 
Y8.6 
32.\ 
26.9 


18.2 

50 
0 

33.3 


0 

b.6.1 
25 
2.9 


67 

b.8 , 
75 

CO. 6 


33 
5.9 

8.6 


'Means 


8.3 


39. U 


39.2 


13.1 


38.7 


ij.2.9 


29.5 




53.7 


10. Il 


Rainges at t .0^ 


















iie.ii 


-12.5 





VJhiie these procedures are crxidet and the results only ton-^ 
tativ© and for a ^very small sample, they do indicate that fluc- 
tuations my be useful as a measure of more active attention. Thi 
research was not designed for such analjfses, hut yxse of the event 

0 , , 

recorder does taake it possible, 

* 

Interactions between Classroom Structure and Reading Ability 

In February vje !i?eported that an important interaction be- ' 
tween cla&sroom structure and -reading^He vel -influenced cMl- 
dren' s.viev7ing behavior. We foiinti then that in more structured 
classrooms, patterns of attention ware similar and very high 
for high and low readers,, while in 'less structurpd classrooms 
attention for poorer readers decreased more than for better 
readers. Now, with 10 classrooms instead 'of 5> s^till find 
a strong into rafti on but of a slightly different nature. The 
data will )>o re^^orted first for relative reading ability and 
then for absolute reading percentiles; • • 

Intera ction with Re lative Rea ding Ability, Table XV gives 
average attention figures for high and low readers within each 
class, from highesi; degree of structure., on the left to lowest 
degree of structure on the right, \- ' \ 



Table XV 

Attention oi^. High and Lovr Readers in / 
Classrooms Rainked by Degree of Structure 





Ames Broim Colo Dean Sari Prank Grant Hnll Tn^r^nn, .t«>,.. 


'c^., ——J .. 


97.3 

6 


09.6 


95.6 

\ 5 


9i!..0 

5 


92.2 

5 


83.9 

5 


50.7 

6 


68. I|. 
5 


k 


53.2 

5 


Lows 

n 


97.6 

5. 


65.2 

5 


97.5 

h 


9ij..i|- 

h 


73.il- 

■ 6 


72.3 

6 


.75.8 

5 


63.0 

\i 


5U.8 
6 


ii.8.3 

3 


Difference 
+ favoring 

high 
- favoring 

--. l0V7 


-.3 


-i-iu6 


-1.9 




+18.8 


.-1 1 . 6 


-25.1 


4.\ 


+16.9 


+i^.9 



If our February findings were to be replicated, differences 
in attention between high and low readers shoiUd be small in the 
five high structure classrooms on the left, and increase^in favor 
of higher readers (+ in the bottom row) in the five less structured 
classrooms on the right. Earl.^and Grant are two significant ex- 
captions to triis pattern* After the fact,, both can be "explained " 
away. " ' , , ; , 

In Earl's class, where there was one atypical day in vjhich 
more children than usual eontinued a writing assignment, both 
children observed did choose to wi'ite and their attention levels 
dropped. to 58.5:"^. and k.9»7f=, the lowest of all the observations 
in this classroom. By chance (because the lists vze picked chil- 
dren from were riandomized to prevent observers from knowing the 
reading levels of the children they were watching), both these 
'. children V7ere low readers in the class, 

In the c^e of Grant, three of. the five lovr readers and one 
of the six high readers were EMR students from a neighboring 
classroom. Taking the four EMR students out of the computation 



laaves a similar margin betx'/een high and low 'readers, but leaves 
only tv7o viewers in the lov7 ca,tegory. 

, A more general look at the differentials in attention be- 
tv^een high and lo\^ readers as structure decreases can b^ gotten 
by combining classrooms into a high vs. low structure dichotomy, 
for eight seDond-grade classes and the full- ten, a?hese data 
are given in Tables XVI A, XVI B and^XVI C f or attention, reading 
responses and fluctuations respectively. 



Table XVI 

Vievxing Behavior of High and Low Readers, 
. In High vs. Low Structure Classrooms 



A, /Attention 



o 

>- 


8 Second gradea^^ 
High sfcr. ' Low str. 


10 Classes ' 
High str. Low str. 


High readers 
. n 


93.5 F 


67.6 

.20 


93.0 

■ 26 


61;. 7 

26 


Low readers 


66,6 

20 


66,1; 

21 


88,1; 

21; 


6ii.,l 

21; 



B. Reading responses 





8 Second grades 
High stp^\ Lovr str/ 


' 10 Classes 
>High str.; Low str. 


High readers 

n 




21 


. 21; 


35.1; 

21; 


Low readers 


21 


2i;,6 

22 


1;6...6 

25 


26,9 

21; 



0, Fluctuations 





High str. 


Lpw'stji?, . 


High readers 

n 


33.1 ■ 
21 


56.6 

20 


Low reaaers 


l|.0.8. -4 
20i 


69.7 . ' 
21 



In all throe graphs, for attentitiin, reading responses and 
fluctuations, a single pattern is evident: the order of cells' » - 

with the diagona]^of Ipwer-leiet t;o;'upp"lr-right. m^^^^ f 
interesting, Vlhile 'high reade?»,a -i;n's^high structure - 



is 



1 


3 


2 


k 



classrooms (cell 1 ) have highest attention, ^^bst reading re- * 
sponses and least fluctuations, and lovr readers in low sti^tTire 
classrooms (cell Ij.) have lowest attention, fewest re'adirig re- 
sponses and most "fluctuations, low readers in High structure" 
classrooms (cell ^2) do better on ;all three^-iiidices than^ high 
readers in low .structure classrooms (cell 3)^ . r 

It seems as if ixidividu^il achievement levels and th'&^. struc- ^ 

ture-of the environment in eliciting a.ttphtion iare additive, each 

■ . „ ^ . • • 

.contributing to a child's behavior at any'raoraent. But, at least 

in , these data, a structured environmait can "more tl^ag^raake tfp for 

lov;er achievemisnt levels in "the power of its influence. 

Int eraction with Absolute Heading . ^evQentllea^. ° The results • 
' *- . ~ ■ - ■ -^1 .. - 

change slightly in a comparable analysis using .national .percentiles 

presumably because n's within classrooms do not distribute evenl% 

across standardized quartiles. In the extreme case, all the chil- 

dren in Ingram's class (the least structured of these aix second 

grades) are . reading abova the median fgr second grade. Tabl0'' 



■I. 



XVII A gives this data for the six second grades and Tabled 
XVXI B gives the same jiata collapsed into a high structure vs. % 
lo>i structure dichotoirjy/ 



Table XVII 

Attention Levels for Children Hp^ing above 
and below. National Median .by Classroom Strucj^ure, 





Ames 


Dean " 


Earl 


Frank 


Hall 


Ingram 


High ■ 

- 100 ^) 


98.0 

2 


9i<-.0.^; 

5 


95.9 

3 


85-. 7 i 

1 


72.6 fo 


1 61.? 

10 


LovT 

(0 - 5 0 fo) 

n 


<)7.k fo 

9 


9i|..ii. %~ 

h 


76.7'^ 

- 8 


76.7 5^ 
10 

-> V. 


52.9 5^ 

3 




— ^ 1 » 

• 


X . B. * 





/ 


High str. 


Lok str. 


High 

(51 - 100 ^) 

. n 


95. - 
10 


66, ,9 - 
17 


Low < « 
(1 - 50/^) n 


88.9* ■ 
23 • 


71.2 

13 



As v/as the case when children v;ere grouped* by reading He vol s 
within class, the -lovx readers in ;a high structured classroom are 
second only to tl^e better re^ading children in tliose same 'class- 
, loom's, but the order of' cells 3 a^d i|. are reversed, probably be- 
cause of -the Ingram ^Aat a. 

We can >nov; specify the difference- between the intera^&tion 
effect reported in February and here. In February ^^i^e spoke of - 
hdgh struci^^e narrowing the reading level differences in vi-evxing 
behavior. In the present data, there is no dlear evidence of sl 
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narrov/ed gap. Instead, his^ structure sed-ma to affect all 
children, increasing both their attontiveri.es s "arid responsive- 
ness to TEC, to such: an exjjent that--as described above— it 
more than compensate^ fdr'^ower ability levels in de^terjinining 
behavior, ^„.-^^ / ' ■ " • 

■""Ifoice^^er Effect on Reaiing Responses . ' . 

In our pilot study we suggested that the Utio of actual 
,to. potential reading refeonses night be valuable for co2iit>aring' ' , . 

responses .to segments |n v;hich the amount of print on the screen 

- ° ■ " \ - ■ - ' i ,* ^ 

varied greatly, in st/arting- actually to., code sho\^a for the £ ' ' r 
.munijer of pri^it units /they provided fbr^ redding, it was obviouT \ 

that a distinction co^ild be made betxVeea print accompanied 
^'*siraultan0pu3\pic^^over vs. ' print x/ith delayed voice-over 
none at, all; It poemed likely that having print read 'jusi' prior 
to, or^ immediately >^pon,. visual presentation woiild b^.a^ ^ignal 
to the child that,.^^t was not necessary to read it hirasell' (at ^ . 
least aloud), and /that there vmsn't time to do it any;-xayj print 
without v^iifei^oVer, by contrast, v/ould leave both the task and 

time 1^ reading mor.e cleariy v;ifti the child,' - 

,. 1 ■ , •* ■ ■ •. ■ / 

To test the hypothesis that print presented "with a simui- 
tanooua, voice-over is read loss often than print without that 
voioe-o-ver, five shows for xjhicli we had both videotapes and in- 
dividual observations ,v;ere coded fbr' potential reading resnonse-ss-^^Tr^ 
using the same code as for actual reading responses, but di^^^d 

voice-oveV and :no voice-oyer. Wn the^ segments in* those 
tx^o categories we^o compared for the'ir- potentiality in eliciting ' 



, overt readiftg responses "from^ ail the children observed indf - 
vidually' dviring these/ Shovjs, 

• Each potential i»eading opportunity (part of a word or word) 
was jsMs'sified as voiced-over or not voicod-over. The criteria, 
for voiced-over print vjere: audio equivalent of the print a-opearing 
on th4 screen just prior to, simultaneous with, ol* iininediately 
follovriAg the appearance oic the print; "just prior to" and '[irame- 
diatoiy :^oll<3wing" wore defined as less than fivo . seconds^ How- 
evar, in all but a few cases, voice-over either came simultaneously 
with the print or not at all, 3;n tho majority of segments, all' 
print was, either voiced-over or not voipod-over, arjd t^e segments 
were so classified. Because our observation data on individual 



children did not record which potential reading responses v/ere 
read vjithin a segment, the few segments which included bpthA i 
voice-over and no voice-over print (e.g. City Sign Song) x^ore 
classified as ^^mixed", and the responses to those segments were 
labelled "i:j!pclassif led''' and not further analysed. Informal re-. 
iiabilityx^s establishod\^by having^ one show saored by -two obser- 
yors^ iPhe other five shows were scored by one observer. 

Table XVIII shows the categbrization of segments into voice- 
over and tto voice-over, and tt^e number of potential reading re- 
sponses in each* category, for one shox^, #2^6. Table XIX, irame- 
•diately following, giv^s the analysis of potential/actual reading 
responses for 19 ql^ldron viatching siic shovjs. 



Table XVIII 
Potential Reading ResoonseaVvCate/rorized 
as Voico-Over and No Jfoice-0v^, in TVi 



Segme nt 

Cold opening radio V:13 

Opening and ID :l|.7 

Message Mon-ran :37 ^ 

• Song: Randy 2:27 

Prog Prince 

Pronunc'n / roQk :e7 

Rocket Rebus :57 

Jolly Roger 5:11 

Sdng: Trying -to Live in 
a Trumpet 1 :02 

Rain / train 

Clothesline blend 3:56 

Abstract bridge * 

Pass the apple :50 

Marching band :12 

Restaurant scene :28 

^^0 the subway 1:19 

aity Cat Baby 1 :00 

Hircus of the Cirucs 2:19 

Burn :20 

This won »t hurt a Bui*t :i4.i|. 
Song: My Name IsKathy 
Teaser :15 , 
Logo and theme 

Total potential rosT)onses 
Total segments 



Voice-Ovor 
1 
9 

1 

.49 
20 

7 

35 

9 

2 ' 



Vdlco-Over 



5 



3 
6 

73 



238 
13 




12 



30 



' • Tabla'XIX 
■Ratio ot Actual/^'otorytial Hoading Respon ses for 
Volco-O'Vtr vs. Hon^Voice-Ovcr In 3ix'TSC Shows 

Voi'ce-QV(/r Ho-Voico-Over 
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Potent. 


Actual 


Act/Pert, 


Potent. 


Actual 


Act/Pot. 


Unci ass . 


Shox^ ' 1 3i|. 
• Toacher: Prank 
Carol 
Vaughn 
^ Teacher: Sari 
,Daniel 
Dobbio 


138 

/ 

/ 

/ 


17 
2 


Ik 7 

12.3 
1.5 

31.9 *- 
13.0 ' 


7A 


6 
2 

39 

39 . 


28.5 % 

7.9 

2^.6 

51.3 
51 . 3 


\ 

18 


Shoxf 1 38 

Tcache:^: na;Ll 
Pat 

Toacher: Ingram 
Donna 
Edward 


105 


28 

9 
2 


12^1; 

26.7 

§.6 
f.9 


20 


17 

2 
0 


31.7 % 
85.0 

10.0 
OO.JD 


1 

k . 


shox^ 256 

Teacher: Brown 
Jimray 


238 


V 23 


9.7 i 
9.7 


30 


1? 


50,0 % 

50.0 


8. 


^ow^6l 

/ Toacher: Brovm 
Lisa 
Thoinas 
Teacher: Jones 
Gloria 

Teacher :> flail'. 
John 
Karen 


22I|. 

"or 9 r 


3 

i 

Bsponso 

.37 
8 ■ 


1 1 . 8 .J^ 

1.3 
1.3 

2I|..6'=- 
3, i;.o ^, 

1^ ■ 


81 - 
i^ithout 


h 
7 

12 

talkir 

21 

5 


15.1 ?^ 

8.6 

II4..8 

g dog seg 

25.9 
6.2 


;iiient 


Show 176 

Teacher: Brown 
D^nhis 
^ Wright 

*. 


218 

1 

:!or 25 1 
"or 17 1 


38 

^Gsnons( 
^efeoons^ 


19.0 % 

17.1;!.. 
20. 6 

3s, 7.8 % 
3S, 11'.5 ? 


'without 
^, 'v-ithoi 


9 
3 

silhou 
it silh 


ii;.7 io 

22.0 

7.3 ' 

ette blen 
ouetto bl 


18 

"8 ' 

d 

end 


Show 178 

Teacher: Hall 

Mark 

Rene 
Teacher* s Ingram 

Jennifer 

Mark 


1 92 


- I 

31; 
hi 

$1 
16 


P O 

17.7 
2IL.5 - 

29.7 

8.3 




20 
19 

51 • ' 
32 


1,1, 0 cff 

29.0 
27.5 

73.9 

k6.li. 


17 
Ik 


N 19 y , 

Moans and range at p . .025 1i|-.3 - k.Q ' 27.6 t 12-.0 
on 1 -tailed test ' • 

S.D. 10.1 ?5.2 



'■J^ in sano row a.s shov; no. is mean of actual/potential rosponsos for 
ftll children observed watching 'tih&t show. , , ' 
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In Table XIX, two patterns stand Wt. First, reading 
opportunities are far more apt to be provided bn TEO i^iJbh a voice 
over accompaniraGnt, at least oh these six shows, V/e have no rea- 
son to suspect, they are a biased sample, Secohd, reading oppor- 
' tunities xvhich are not voiced over are at leiast tv:ice as likely , 

to be roa d aloud as reading opportunities v/hich are voiced over, 

■' ! , *^ 

The tendency for greater reading of print no,t voiced over holds 

foj" 1^ of the 19 children, './hen loolsing at |each shoT-r separately, 
individual segments may skew the data markedly: e,g. in Shox^r 176, 
half cf the actual voicod-over re,ading resWonses occurred in the 
silhouette blond segment^jhich(is always Effective and "well- 
read"), Vlhen the data are combined for alii 19 children, the means 
for potential/actual ratio are tl;,3 for viice-over and 27,6 for 
no-voice -over, -significantly different at/ the p ,025 level. 

If eliciting overt reading responses is cpnsidered a worthy 
TEC goal--and we believe it is— the> impl/i cations of those two 
patterns are clear: present a higher p'rbportion of segments with 
delayed voice-over. Although the ratid of -voiced-ov^er to voiced- 
over potential reading responses for these six showg varies from 
2:1 (Show 1311.) to almost 8:1 (Show 25^), these ratios appear to 
have little pffect on the povrer of nc^t-voicing-over to; elicit, 
reading',, The implication for orograjdi planning is that th^ rel- 
ative amount of not. voiced-oVor 'print can be increased at least 
to the 2:1 ratio of Show 1 BU and stfll retain ats effectiveness 
in eliciting more overt reading. 



V/riting Classrooms . 

' . , ■ A ■ . ' 

This roport is based on observations and analysis of tvro 
second-grade classrooms, v;hose teachers v;© will call 1/hite and 
V/alsh,, that vrere somevihat unique in their use of TEC. In both 
situations the normal viewing procedures were' modified.* each 
child was given paper at the onset of each show and dire^cted to 
copy from the television each printed word or syllable that 
appeared. This system '/as first employed by one teacher and then 
adopted by another- teacher in the same school. Though the metho- 
dologies were similar, the results the! two teachers .^chieved 
were quite different. Tllis disparity -.oems to be due to the in- 
teraction of teacher style with, vievfing procedures, rather than 
to differences between the tvjo student groups, 

IVhite's cla^ vxas comprised of twelve students,, six boys and 
six girls. Usually, V/hite would turn the class over to her assis- 
tant (student teacher) t,rhile TEC vxas being vjatched, although both 
would from tine to time address the children. The viewing tiypi- 
cally began .^by the student teacher standing in front of the jcoom 
just prior to logo and telling the children to be qui6t ^d get 
ready to get all the vxords. After opening logo, the children 
would be talking or singing in response to TEC, and the assistant 
would simt)ly snap her fingers and insist the children begin writin 
The noise level was immediately reduced and the trend was set for 
the next half hour. There- was generally very little prolonged 
verbalization from'^he children. At ti.-nos, either V/hite or the 

^ a «. 

< .« ■ ■ 

«This resea2?ch carried out and reported by Lubin. 
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assistant would ask ^something of the children, allow a moment 
for response, and then cut off the child by instructing him/hor ' 
not to talk and instead attend tb writing and the show. JThe 
children .seemed uninterested in^the task. Often it seemed that 
most of the children did not understand the humor in TEC since 
thoy were so unresponsive. However, as their enjoyment of 
the hvimor and jokes- increased, their v;ord-writing decreased, 
often bringing '.^ite (or assistgint) to he'r feet, snapoing h^i^ 
finger^ (or somet" other punitive raeasijre). to regain control, "' 
^ For li/hite and assistant, the work on tho papers- took strong 
precedence over spontaneous and contextual enjoyment of TEC, 

The Walsh class was comprised of eighteen students, six girl: 
and twelve boys. The classroom displayed a variety of 'pro jects 
and papers done by students hanging frpm everyivhere, Por viewing 
TEC, they used a very old 12" television that had to be vfar|^ed 
up long in advance so tho show might be visible. At the outset ' 
of each show, V/alsh would get everyone properly situated so thpy 
could see the show. As^ the show began, almost everyone would b^ 
singing the opening logo. As the program progressed, there was, , 
a good deal of verbalization and noise. A clear comoe'ti tive 
spirit in filling paper booklets v;ith v/ordil existed. Some chil- 
fii'en siniply v^rote the same vrord in repetition until they could 
pick up another (see chart). . Often the show would spark some j^, 
children into, telling stori-©s of class field tri-:.s, projects, etc. 
The ^Ti'iting exercise did seem to detract from the child's appre- 
ciation of the show as entertainment. Proximity to -the tele- 
vision seemed to have some relationship to tho child's interest 



V 



VI J ■ \ • 

in woj?'^ gathering. Hox-ievep, giv©n %ho smalX size o!f the picture ^ 

■ 1 ■ • \ ' . ■ 

and tlj.ci distance to the back of the room, the disparity \m3 un-^' 

dersfc^lndable. Clearly, the wri.ting method pifomo ted a hi gl;j| level ' 

of att^entiqn to the show. Only one child on We day was obsorvo-d 





doing an entirely different, task during all thb visits to the 
V/alsh group. ' V/alsh often walked around the room giving an aff-ec 
tionate hug to a child who showed his paper to h^r. ' As 6, result^ 
he children were constantly callirig for' her to "corae and aee" 
the numbed of words they had amassed. The children who had more 
difficalty with the task were' rarely prodded in a pimitive manner. 
-Rather Walsh .would sit beside a child and help hira for a few rai^iutcs, 
constantly reinforcing his improvements . The children's reiianbe, " 
on her praise as stimulus for their word-t-jriting waS observed in 
the obvious decrease in writing activity at those times when she • 
stepped out of the room. - - ^ , „ ' 

As obseAer in both class-room's, I v/ould unusally .sit off to 
the side of the class and make notations abdut'^^each child's viovfing 
style at the particular moment "observed, it x^as quite clear that 
th^ children vf ere aware of ray -presence, but kfter an initial period 
of acquaintar^, I belpve gny effect on them was minimal. I 
visited each class once per week, arriving at the beo-innino- of 
^/each shov^ and leaving soon after the end. The data reported here 
come from four weekly visits to each classroom. * 
A framework for describing elements of child charab^jeristics 
and viewing s.tyle was developed: 

1). Reading c on tinuu^n— ranks child's reading abimy from one (ox-' 
cellent) through .three (aver ave) t^o five (pooi)^based on standar- 
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dized test scores* ' V * 

2) Average word count — indicat;es average number of words v;ritton 
p#r show while watching TEG based oit^four viewings. Those who 
iiirote^fex* words wifh many repet-i'tions (i.e., had a lower type- 
token ratio) .are marked by an asterisk, - ' ^ " 

3) High verbal — a child who is often responding to TEC or ttflki .r 



about son^othing related to TEG (because the technique created such ^ 
high attention levels, verbalization almost alv/ay? related to TEC 
iri some way). / , ^ . 

iv) '-Low or non-verbal — a style of viex^ing TEC that contrasts with 
the more active verbal child characterized by ,'0; a child who x^atche 
TEC ^i/ith mtiQh less visible excitement, and is seldom heard to re- 
spond vocally to TEC. 

5) Attender — a child v:ho has a generally constant awareness of 
what 'is being ehovm on TEC; he is attuned to the show content, 
rather^>fem^--;}xfire^ to a series of worda to be written doi-m. 

6) Low or non-attender — a child vjho is unaviare of or riot attuned 
to TEC; a child who is doing sorte other task oi> for some other 
reason gave little or no attention to TSCj he woulcQje unawa.re of 
content and unable to respond to the' show. / 

7) Word haunters — the most difficult categcrV to define, a tyoe of 

viev/ing style vfhich combines elements of bo^h attention and low 

■ ^ . ■ / » ■ ■ * 

non-attention. The word hunters seem to/have the unique ability 

t^^nstantaneously sj^itch on or of;P^ their attention to TEC. They 

can be pi>s craved talking with others or. not fully attending to the . 

.^hoWjr but the mpm(^^n>'' a new i^ord is flashed they literally grab 

it,- write i,t d6v?n, thon/'^switch off" the segment until another 

■ 63 ' 
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word is flashed on. They Were th© ultimate in selective af;ten^V 

tion, . , , 

■ ' ■*■ - . . ' ' 

Tables XX A and XXB present the analysj^s of ^ viev;ing behavior 

in tho two .classrooms, V/hite and. V7alsh respectively, using these ' 
descriptive categories. Samples of the ch^J. dr en's papors^ro 
.given in Appendix E, ' 
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Table 

Vievjing Behavior of 
Writing Glassrqora 


VY A 

AAA 

12 Children 


in One 


' • - 




Child 


Sex 


Reading . ' Are-rage 
C(^ntinuura word 
count 


High 
verbal 


•Low. or 
non— verD. 


High, 
attent 4 


• 

Low or \ 
non-attent. 


V/ord 
hunt 


" 1 


in 


$ 


9.0 


X 






X 








m , 


3 


9.5 ' 


X 












ra 


1 


29.5 


X 

I) 


• 


, X 


f 






m 


3 „ 


21.^ 




X 


X 






5 


ra 


2 


22.5 




X 


X 

• 








ra 




21.0 




/■ X ' ' 


X 






7 


f 


2 


17.0 




X 


X 




X 


8 


f 


$ 


1i<-.0 




X 


X 






9 


,f^ 


1 


29.0 




X 


X 




X 


10 


f 


\ : 


13.5 - 




X 


X 






11 


f 


1 


50.0 


X 




X 




X 


12 


f 


1 


20.5 




X 


X 






Total 

A- 


12 




21.5 




> 8 


^ 12 


. 0 


3 
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To summarizo Table XXA: In V/hite's class 
1 j Most childreh are non-verbal. 

/ 

2) Most of the tine, all children attended to TEC^ 

3) 1005^ of those classified as word hunters (those who re 
apond most to the teacher's desire to talce down words) 
are females (their attention patterns v^ould be\ constant^ 
fluctuation from very high to very lovi). \ 

k) Words-per-show-written closely reflects reading ability 
grouping. » • \ 
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A Table rCB 

Viewing Behavior of 18 Children in a ^ 
Second VJrijbing Classroo^ 



Child' 


Sex 


Reading ' 
continuura 


Averai^e 

x;(5rci 

count 


)iigh Lovr or 
verbal non-verb ^ 


High 


Lov 'or 
non-attn. 


V.'ord 
hxinter : 


1 


f 

I 


k 

3 


33 
92 


* \ * 

X 


X 

± 




X 




X 


1 


r>1. 

94-. 5 


X 


X 




/ " 




1 


2 


1 07 


X 


X 




X 




• I 


5 




X, 




0 X 




6 
7 


1 
wi 

' m 




1 22 


' ^ X 


X 
X 


0 


X 
X 


8 


m 






X 


* lA* 


• 




Q 

V 


m 




73 


X 


X 






1 A 

1 V 


m 


1 


o8.5 


/ _ ■ 

X 


X 






1 1 


la 


- 5 


59.5-"- 


X 


X 




/ 


1 2 


in 


1. 


53 


X 


X 


fl ft • 

1 




13 


m 




101 


X 


X 
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X , ' 


X 








m 


j> 




ft 

X 




X 




16 


m 




27 


X 




X 




17 


m 




107 


X 


Jb-^X 






18 


m 


1 


76-x- 


X 




X 




18. 






7I1..O 


8 IP 


1i^ 


.il- 
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%Those children vxere word repeaters on their papers. 
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There' ard several Injberesting comparisons betx^een the tvro 



classes ♦ 



1 ) 4'/hitie* s group 

'i' 



oup hadf^S ^ vep'^alizers, Walsh 'a^ljJi. Jo, ' 

2) Vftiite had.JJiaXjwttenders, V/alsli 77 %\ 

3) Yel: the average v/ord count la Vfalsh's class is -more/ than, 
triple that of White; 9 of the 12 children in^jhite's * 

* .. ' ■ ■■ 

class score lower than the lovrest in V/alsh*X grout) ; 

out of 1 8v in r/aish^s group are JiigHer than V/liite^s highes 

■■ ^ ' . ' ^ 

Ij.) In both groups, verbalization vias correlated with sex, 

with iriaies^.j:nore outspoken. . > 

5) VJhereas in Whit^e^^s group all the^ word-hunters vxere girls, ; 

in V/alsh«s gi»oup they were evenly divided by "'sex. 

• 1. ■ i* ■ 

6) in the V^alsh group some children x^rote ^fche same word rfe- ' 

peatedly in order to fill papers (a sign of success),'* 
whereas this was not done in VJhite's class. ^ 
r — -|^^^ counts .were much 'less helpful in preducti'n^o?eading 

score in V/alsh*s class than in VThite's. 



/■;/ • 
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These are significant differences/ Ti^o group(s 6f childreii 



similar baclcgrounds in the same grade in the same school h$id 
teachers v/ho embodied a highly structured approach to elemeritary 
e/ducation and/emT)loyed a similar TEC-viev;ing proceduiret Yet the 
wd situatijdns yielded ver/ different results. To makp senee of 



hese results, we must^ijivestigate and analyze the interaction of 
teacher style vxith program structure. To the observer, it seemed 
we were viewing contrasting points on st^ill another continuum: in 

behavioral terms . a (range from positive reinforcement to aversive 

» >»• • • • . " 
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in more suggestive words, from loving to^ threatening. 
. In VOiite's class, child^'eh received the tea6her«s attention 
as a-result of non-viewing 6r n on -siting, generally in the form 
of punitive words; Rarely did the toachor roi^orce the work of 'her 
studonts by a pat on>t"ho back or a show of affection. V/alsh, by 
contrast, rarely found it necessary to deal with a child in a ha .-sh 
tone. Vn ge'ne^'al, she had a loving relationship i/ith her students 
and feheiA with her. Her attention was a very sought-after reward. 

The^e results suggest that it is nt)t enough to view clas°sroora • / 
strucl-iro^^wlthout also considering interaction with teacher per- / 
sonality ^>\d interpersonal style. / ' 

In ^Retrospect and Prospect " ^ ' / 



: / ' 



The results of thisx resea3?ch are summarised in the^l^r^t two 
pages, arid that summary will not be repeated here. Kistead, t'als 
report vrill end \Nrith a few more general comments ozi wha^t v;e did ' 



and did not accomplish. .The purposes of this research vrere *both 
methodological and substantive, and some of both were achieved. ^ 

■ Reliable and'valid procedures for grdup and individual ob- 
serva^ion of attention weire established. It is possible that on 
the macro level of group attention^ scanning at less that 30.:-second 
intervals would bo just as accurate. - "/he^e focus is on the micro 
level of analysis of individual behavior— e.g. a more refined 
behavioral description of the "zombie" pattern, of attentions- ' 
verbalizations could be coded for the same 30-second intervals as 
attention If lOs also viore beetjers. But the problems of valid - 
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^and yeliable coding of vorbfillzations v;ill remalNu" 

. fiubstantivGly, our researcH hoped to yield su^^i^^i^ons^'f or 
both TEC producers a^nd TETC consuiners (the 'teachers Our fit^ggas- • 
tion* to *1;Jie producers is more definite; incroa'so *th^ relative 
amemnt of delayed voic6-over i^rd^ti^ The advice to tec^hors supported 
by our findings is hardly nevM if you vrggat children to attend and 
read' actively and with en^joynent, expect then to watch, reduce com- 
peting activit^ics and distractions l^s rauc|h as possible, /and keep , 
the atraosphdre pleasant and revjarding — hardly suggestiobs novel to 
gopd teachers or specific to TEC. 

- V/e have no basis for making more TSC-specific reoommendatioft'^ 
foi^ teacher activity — before, diiring or V^^ter t^e sho^ — whi^ would 
enbllnce children's particiDation and, thereby, their. learnin^,\ ^ 
Viptiat we found in our pilot study still ^holds: there j:;as- very li-ttle 

.variation in the TEC-related behavior of the teachjers in' the class- 
rooms wo observe^* Because we told the teacherarVe were inter- 

* • * ■ , 

estod in the children — which ^^Je wore--we tharnk^he teachers under- 

standably felt they could contribute most by "leaving the children 

to us^^/ It probably would be necessary to manipulate the variable 

of teacher role more deliberately in order to study i,ts effect^ 

There are other interesting questions v:hich \je did not answer. 

We mention them ar;ain here as^ reminders of possible foci for fu- / 

ture r^^sear^l^ v 



compare^eh^vior while watching TEC with other non- , 
reading TV shows seen in schools; . ' ^ 

ODihpa^e behavior while viatching TEC with etcher nbn-TV 
readingr lessqns; 

relate TEC observational data, especially the number of 

roadirig responses, to gains in reading a6hieve^ from 
watching the shov/.^ / • , 



IJpachcr 

Observer ( 


Frank. 
:a2dcn ' 


TEC GUOUP OBSERVATION SHEET ^ ' - OS 

— ^ i_ Date: Ma^3 ^ children at beginning '20 + 1 at 

Shov> // 174 (note- any changes in base #)- nurse 

teacher place at beginning " " 


SEGMENT 

Opiening ID 
:47 




ALTERNATTVF<; - niimWr.v r 
n^iAi^iuKi^x vciO — nuinoer a activity ' 


• TEACHER - domments & activity 


7/20 


aiildrcn rearrange thenselveg onto mats' 
in fpont of (almost under) TV«, sitting 
on or at nearest rov^ of desks. 




iick^ Vros t 
>lend) 

« 


12/20. ■ 
17/20 

15/20 

/- 

13/20 

16/20 
12/20 
14/20 


L child reading own paper ^ 
2 children reading own paper 

• * 


Teacher standing at back ^ 
Sound occasionally poor 

V/' , ■• ♦ 


idge :30 






\ 


iS?? 1:37 
— . — v«. 


13/20 
18/20 

15/20 




^Teacher tries to fix reception 
and steps to TV standing to 
hold antennae - 

t . 


Id :52 i 

1 - i- - - 1 

bt/fcct \ 
rector 33 . ] 


19/20 
20/20 


1 


y 

" ' ■ \ ■ _ ], 


idge ' • 




*■ ■ - _ " / ^ . ' • \ ' 


* n 


ft.. ' ^ 


15A20 


-~ ? — ^ . 




£t out ^37 


19/20 






5v>if t shift- 1 
the left; 28 | 20/20 






stray' 
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Appendix Ai|. ^ 

Compai'»iaon of Verbklizations Rocordod by 
Observer and by l/ii»oles3 HicroTjhono 



MARY (ago 6-7,. bright, non-reading, ]a/t ending private school) 
listening to TEC, ?!139, 11/2/7C 

From obsorvation six fee^ away F^om wireless micro-ohone vrorn by cMTd 



The SiectricCorapnay nextl 
(looking ax^ay) 

sidewalk I 
sidewalk! 
walk 

(singing along) — on 
— poiifer 

(sometimes not watching) 
139 

(hand to mouth) 
hello, hello, hello I 
^ ' <? 
Now you»ve done what? 
(response to question) 
The doctor is 
The doctor is 
The doctor is hop 



"The doctor is hip 



The doctor is hip what? 
V/hat happened to his, hit)? 



Tae Electric Company next! 
(sinn;inG aL ong vdthout v/ords) 
(slaadovxing voice) 

sicievmlkl 

sidewalk 

aidevzalk 

kl (bnly reading last of the letters)" 
on — povrer 

way — pring you the pox^rer 
139 ' 

hello, ijiollo, hello! 
Here's a\ new person 
Nov7 you've done .what? 

The doctor\is (3?epeats) 
The doctor \is (shadowing) 
The doctor is hot (incorrect) 
The doctor hot (p?) 
hop \^ 
hop (shadovring\) ^ 
The dt)ctor is i\ip 
hip ^(shadowing) 
The Hector is hi] 
The doctor is hip\what? 
V/h^t hap:)ened to the doctor's hip? 
The doctor '.s hip v 
.What happened to^hiiS hip? 
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The doctor is head, (hid) 
Hooray! 
Hooray 1 

hip (trying to sound out hi*Dp6- 
P'Ofcamus) 

hi ' 

(limerick in clouds) 
(ow-on) 

(picking at guns) 

(mouthing) "ow" 

(looking away) 

Don't turn around 

(in response to another child^ 
Who x^atched before) 

^ (too fast) 



Head 

The doctor* 3 'head 

Hooray I 

Hooray! 

hip- 

hi 



/ 



I 



(making non^-verbal soxinds to songs) 



My mother ig (to Nikki ) 



flyi 

ing 
ring 



(say inn: words of song 
vritn Cinderella's sonk) 

ing I 

Stip— > Stop 

-^whan another child said) 
(then read whole thing) 



a-l-k 

poh— -t 

Don't throw rocks (after another 
child) 

at 



Dfon't — turn aroiond 



vocal noises . 
(irrol.) My mother, is 
flyl , . 

flyl 
fly! 

flying ■ - - 

ing-^ 
3?ing y 
ring J 

Cnon-verhai sounds accoriiTjanying - 
Cinder&lla's song, "If i had an ing" ) 

ingi ' ' 

Ssgas-ip, sip 



(v;ith voice 
response to 
bell sound) 



Stop-reading-ray-sign (shadox/ing voice) 
Stop reading my si^jn, 
a-l-k (k before voice). 
Donnnn-t - (anticipation)^' 

Don't throw--rppks (siftef' voice and 

another child) 

at (after yoice) * 



(song) 

wovjl (after) 
wow (before )^ 
(tel call TO Crank) 
(re period?) .. 
(says somotiiing to Jenny) 
ooohl (gesturing like char&cter 
The Electric Coiupianya 




. fiaa ( ? ) 
wov/! 

wow " . 

(irrel. ) no, I don«t, (?) 
(irrel-, ) aaaa (?) 

(to Jenny) 

ooohl • 

The— Electri6--CoraT:)any 
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Appendix B 

Descriptions of ^10 classrooms 
Ames ■ 



Cazden (from interview) 
With rfostcott, GO) 



Grade leveJt.: 2 _ 
Size of Class: 21 ■ 

Composition of Class-: no visible minority group children 
Average reading level: 32 .9, percentile . 

Tr ansition to THC ; The previous activity was usually a writing assicnement 
which had to be handed in or put away before TEC. A comr^ittee o|.^2 3 children 
would get the TV. Everyone had to turn their desks to face the /TV, and a row of 
chairs was put in front of the TV for those children whose desfs were too far 
avj^y. These arrangements were well organized and ran off smoothly. 

During TEC : The TV was on a high stand and there V7as not always good 
reception. No child ever enganged^in any alternative activity, and no one ever 
^asked to do anything else except go to the bathroom. ^No one even opened his 
^esk. It ^^^^s absolutely qui^t. 

The teacher sat in the back of the roo^n except when going over to 
discipline individual children. Her comments to them we rg^ni^blf "Elidible to the 
observer, but on the average of once per observation ^^he went over to >.{:alk to 
a child, invariably a boy, who was yawning or restless. Only once, before the , • 
show, did she speak to the class as a whole about their behavior, felngliirg -odt 
three children for special mention, mile sitting in the bad^of, the roi^m, she 
often smiled and laughed at the show. ' i':/ ^ 



7e 



Brown 



Smith (GO) 



Grade level: 2 

Size of Class: 16 ^ . 

Composition of Class: includes 3 Black, 1 Indi 

backeround. Sex: 11 boys, 5 girls. ' 
Average reading level: 45.2 percentile. 



an, and 1 child, of mixed, ethnic' 



^ Transition to TEC : During the first few weeks, the children watched the - 
Channel 2 program that precedes Electric Company. The last- three wielcs Lt 
before and as program began, the teacher , settled everyo;.e do.^ and supervised 
but ?Si;^in°sistfd^l*^^ staying^itone.s se1t^"^^g:n^ly 



During TEC : 
Seating Arrangement. Initial programs 



'.uo Clin 



ERIC 



iast three weeks - desks and chairs^roupeS 




The T^^ is on the wall in the fron of the classroom, near the ceilinf' 
was poor at times but in general ok. . r cne ceiling 




ception 



to xJrrh t^ r^"" f ' ^^"^'^'^^ expectation for.the class was,t^^at thoy were 
UP but Chi?,: " -"'J respond or not as theywished. Alternative^^ were not set 

desk Ld in 1 '° ^^"^ '■''^^'^ i-^- take material from theiJ 

desk and read or write etc. Mobility was-^iimited to getting out of 'seats to 

throw a. milk carton or snack papj^ in the trash (uhinh ,v.= a u 
children dur,,., a . oSsf^ t"lco\o:f I Z\ o'/Zlr":.^;^ 

""i? ^f'i """^ ~ J'A'^'^^Jiy tlie classroom was very quiet a^ildren 

out a great deal of the time nothing; was said, or things wore said quiet 
^ i) "r^ar.?'" to whisp^o friends near (though Sr a'Z 

only). Great glee atid much noise was ^Wssed (and tolerated by the teafcher) 
when segments such as Letterman appearedT^ ^ tea|:lier; 



Other comments. Tliere was no activity related 
the day.v 




TEC at other tincsN^during 
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to 

... . . ■ * ■ 1. 

^ * Cole Cazden (GO) 

Grade level: 3 ^ ^ 
Size of group: 2A 

C9^position of class: no visible minority group children 
Average reading level: 20.0 percentile 

Transition to TKC > The class always watched the preceding Channel * 2 show, 
a science program. Anothqr class watched it with Cole's children i^ Cole's 
room. At the end of the science show, the other class left, and widVo^t even 
a "stretch''. Cole's children gave TEC their verjrhigh attention. Only once 
was there a different preceding activity-. Instead of watching TV, the teacher 
was reajfcwrg^ story to the children as we entered, and then the children had 
to tyn their desks 90° to face the XV, i.e., /desks normally faced the black-- 
boaifi but were turned foi| all TV watching ajiff then turned back. 

Du^v^-TEG^ The^TV^ecention was e^f^eUent. All children sat^itTthei-r ^ 
own seats, and rarely di^^-aojrthing els^ but watch TEC. Once one/^rl started 
writing dov/n words from the slf&Wv^^j^ this did not; spread to otmer children 
or o4:her weeks. The chilllren respbni^d actively to the show, reSin&, laughing, 
and talking to each other, presuj^ly about the show, at segment b^ 

The teacher sat at the^^ack of the ^poom, or on the window sill. She rarely 
commented on the-^ow, audibly or to individual children. During sfeveral 
observations she wa>>^minoned by the intercom and left the room for. a few 
minutes. Except when children turned to watch her leave or return, her absence 
seemed to have no- effect on the children's behfjyior. Tlie teacher's general 
"air" is one of confident firmness in a very"^easant way. 

Other /comments . The teacher asked about the teacher's guide -^nd. so we 
sent her a set, and a list of the order of reruns at the beginning of the 
spring observations. The second week. she said she planned to use the Robin 
Hood cross-word puzzle. Tlie next t;eek, a gjrl showed me an album of/TEC songs 
she had received for her birthday, and Cole said they'had played some-^f the 
songs in class .^NHiether this use of TEC-r6lated materials at non-show times 
continued is unknown. / 




Dean 



Darr (GO) 



Grade level: 2 

Size of class: 22 

Composition of class: all white; 

Reading level: 47 percentile. 



14 gir^ls and 8 boys. 



Transition to TE C. On the five days we observed this class, their 
activities just prior to x^atching the show always involved the whole class: 
reading aloud from Weekly Readers, talking about a trip planned the next day, 
and on two occasions, finishing a morning of reading testing. 

Condition s during TEC . Tlie classroom, located in one of the school's 
portable annex buildings, is well lit and very pleasant. The cli^ldren sit at 
desks in rov/s, facing the teacher's desk, Tlic TV, which is tfl«fays in the 
room, is centrally placed on one side of the room. The children either turn 
their desks to Watch the show o,r sit on top of the desjts. 

i . 'I 

Watching the show is the only expected activity in this classroom? rio 
alternative activities are encouraged. The teacher watches. Ihe show nlph the 
children, usually from a desk ^^t. the side of the room. The mobility of the^ 
children and the classrooin^ise level during the show (other than reading 
responses) are extremely m-j. The teacher will ask children to be quiet if 
they talk loudly, but the /atmosphere is not one of regimentation or strict 
discipline. The childrer/enjoy watdiing the show, and are generally not' ' >^ 
^restless or noisy. The ifeacher is a fairly calm, undemonstrative woman and 
-mar classroom seems tP reflect this. 



Thr^^-el^J^i^n^ to be clearly interested in the show and participated 
quite ^act4^«aJ>%4:^ aloud and singing along. Although the teacher does 
watdh each shq^, with tH^m' she is not an active partipipant; she does not v 
comment of ask any questions during the show. She also never made any 
comments to us about thq show itself or whether she incorporated any of its 
material into her classrdom discussions " or activities. 



\ 



Earl 



Darr (GO) 



Grade level: 2 
■ Size of class: 26 
Composition of class: 15 boys and 11 girls. 
Avarap.e reaiding level: 34 percentile. 



Although this classroom seems much too small for 2i6 children and all 
their necessary equipment, the atmpsphere in the room is so comfortable and " 
the teficher and children so pleasant that we, in spite of all our own 
equipment, felt verj-.relcome here. The teacher has arranged the desks in five 
small circular groups, which allows for some informal interaction among the 
children m spite of the cramped conditions in the room. 

Transition to TEC. The TV is wheeled into the rp^fiTfor each show by one 
• u-./ '^^■J-l'^'^e" and placed at the f rort of the roopK^^tween some desks. The 
children remain seated at their desks to watch the show except for those 
few children up front whose view was blocked and who would move tcT^he back of 
the room. One has the feeMng at this point that with all the ghiJdren. their 
desks, tlie teacher, her student teacher, the TV, we tfiree obs.ervqrs,--mid^^^^^m^ 
our equipment, this classroom cannot hold one more thing i^ it. If -is clearly 
not a situation conducive to anyone's mobility. / 

P "5^"^ TEC ^ Watching the show is essentially the expected activity, but 
the limited space , do.es not really allow for many alternatives. Tlie children 
were usually engaged in a reading or waiting lesson before the show started 
and the materials would not be put away for the show. 'This would affect 
attention to a certain extent b^^use some children would choose to continue 
their reading or writing rathe^^han watch. This, along with talking among 
small g^roups of^children, is not discouraged, unless it should become disruptive 
which it-never did. During the sho<^ the teacher sits at a desk at the back of . 
t^e room and does some written pc/rk, occasionally watching but making no " 
directed comments. Tne children seem to enjoy the show, but if they trhoose not 
to watch they seem to be able to occupy themselves . quietly . The atmosphere in 
the room is not restless or noisy. * „ 

Other commbn t^. The teacher clearly enjoyed seeing. us every veek and 
would always spend some time after the show talking to us about what the class ' 
was doing or about a particular child we were observing. She had the children 
show us some plants they were growing for their science fair and invited us ■ 
all to come. We t^ere encouraged to talk>to the children if we wanted; they 
would tell us they watched the Klectric Company at home also, and asked us 
about what we did. Both the children and teacher ^.ere very friendly and open. 
,and told us they really looked fon^ard to Thursdays and our coming. 

On our last day of observing here the children sang some songs for us 
after the show was over, and the principal of the school invited us to a lasa-^na 
dinner cooked by a fourth grade cooking club. Everyone seemed to know the " 
rotfjl ''^^'^^^'^^'^^'^ Company" and thought it was great fun having us there. 

Both the pleasant classroom atmosphere and the relaxed atmosphere of the- whole 
school made the observation" experience here a very enjoyable one. 



r 



Frank 



'Cazdeh (CO) 



Gratje level: 2 , . . '. 

Size of class: 20 . o * ' . "4 . 

Compositiorv'of class: no visible minority group children " ^* 

Average reading level: 29.1 percentile. ' ' ' 

■ TIiev-^Sr^^T^^^^^- in rows "facing the blackboard.. ' 

, They were not moved lor watchi;,^^ TEC. The teacher had to get the TV from the ' , 
hall and wheel xt into the rp6ln. At least half the class would then come up ' 
and ^xt on the f loorrbetweala the TV and the nearest row of desks. Tl)e rest of • 
the chxldren sat xn their chairs or on the desks. Those on tJie flpor sat ar lay 
down, and there was of ten dte kind, of distraction when children are touchin/ ^ 
each other on the floor. , ^^tixu^ 

^ ■ # 

Durina TEC The teacker stayed at the back of the room unless the rfeccptioh 
became poor and then she would come up to fix it, sometimes staying to :hold Jhe 
antennae wxth her trand. This teacher seemed to be watching TEC Only because 
our presence. And. althouRh she was extremely friendly with ug. she didn't seen 
to mx«d xf cnxldren did other work quietly, at their seats: sewing, reading. ' 
wrxting or puttxng their heads on their desk. • ^ 




^^^"t • • " " • •> ^Darr (GQ) 

Grade" level: 2 ■ , ' . - . . 

Siza and comptofeitioii pf class:' this classroom situation is" different' from any 
of the others we observed in thgt three separate classes all -vT-ch TEC 
together Grant class.Xwhose roorf' is used for watching the show cgnsists 
. of 8 childrpH, 5 boys £nid.3 gi^ls; , v/l,ite, Black ,ind Puerto Rican. Of ^ the 
, other two classes that. cW, to watcli TEC, ' one had *9 . children , and the 
other, i^as a - special" class of 5 boys; aYl of whom we^e desij;natpd bv 
their .teacher as "educable". This made a total of 22 children and '- 
3 " teachers . . „ " 

Average reading. level: 32 percentile. ' ' " * 

The five "educable" children ranged from the end of kindergarten to the 
^ ^ middle of grade 1. - ^ ' . • X" " 

_ The room is extremely large for only ten ch,ildren. The te'acher's desk is 

atone end of the room by the door; the children's desks/are lined up in small 
..rows facing her desk. The TV is at the other cad" of thZroom. and was usually 
. there when we arrived, although one or two times it to be wheeled intd the 

room On one side of the room are two groups of dealfs pushed together to forin ' 
display tables. Also, in the comer is a book cas^ and what appears . to be a 
reading area with small movable pieces' of carpet/on the floor. The other sideV 
of the room by the windows has another group of c/esks,.and a felt board s^t Z- 
in one comer. This is the basi physical arrangiment of the room. There ai^e no 
seecific activity are.as in, tiie room other than /he reading areaj and thejrT 
are essentially no materials available to the Aildren to use other th^h those 
of the particular day's lesson. 

Transition tb THC. Each time we came i/to the classroom to observe, the 
original, ten children were usually seated/t their desks doing a lesson with the 
teacher. By the time the show .was about fe6 begin, the other two classes would ' 
have arrived from dovmstairs. All ol the' children would get a piece of carpet 
from the corner and sit on it in front of the TV; only two or three children 
would sit in chairs to watch the show. During TEC, the particular seating 
arrangement seems 4o~have~t^#fee*ed^6eh4^^g-^t-4A>.ity-.^ec^ were usually' 

scooting all over the f Mor .on the pieces pf carpet, slidiKTHiTdjCrr-des^^ 
•tables, bumping'into one another, and often would end up rolling all ovGr%he * 
flooi:, wresjtJ.n.ng. and wrapping themselves to varying degrees aroyjpd tlie v4gs 
Of nea^^chairs. It was therefore almost impossible for those childrenAo 
did want to watch the. show to avoid getting bumped by those who did"no/want to" 

Although none, of the three teachers .required their Children to/atch the • 
show, there are really no altcrrhativc.-activities ,-or materials in'4.h4 room ' 
availabl'e to -the children. P.erhaps what is most characteristic ofy?i,e tictivity" 
in this classroom dOring the show is its disruptiveness and rathcyt aimless ' 
disprganization In spite of 'the number, of children wh.o d6 nat wAnfto watch - 
.the show, and the high ertergy and noise, level ih the room during, the slfow , * 
nothing as really happening with these .children. They are either rolling around 
on the floor or wandering arounsJ the r6om as if looking iox seething to do.but 
not really finding anything. Occasionally a ch^d would coldr at his desk or 
look at a book, /but the majority of the' children did'not dpy^itbi'ot of thesq 

^ ■ • --82 -'."''-l:. 



activities. Oftitn during the show, and Usually af feifwards , : ehildren wouid . ' 
approach the- tht6c of us tb talk and to oxalnine .ouy equipment,.. 

Each of -the throe teachers ir\teracted somewhat d^fiforently with th^"" 
6h41dren- during -the. show .\ nicy seem to have a rotatin^-type system among them 
whQ,reby one ^lil Stay wit^i the class vHiile tlie other . two leave for a uhilc/^ 
one will then return to allow, the firs.t Jteacl>er to go,', and so on. Usually for 
the final third of the show 'all 3 teachers are prec;ent in the room-. 

■ "*.« ,, •* • . 

'The children^ are generally noisier/ more restless, and'less attentive -to 
the. snow when t!ie tfeackcr M.'bo'Sse room it is leaves. Neither of the "other teacfiers 
involve the.nseives very muchH^ith . the -children , unless 'things become exttcmelv 
disruptive, at which time they will reprimand a particular child. I'i.ev do not' • 
laterapt with any of the children" or direct them to other activities unies-s 
iBI^ f° to go back arid sit ,dov.'n. Thfey usually do not watch the 

smrf, but will -often knit, do some pfipor wrk, o^ talk among tliemselVe's af the' 
back of the room.,. The teacher wliose room it is seems 'l:o e^ert mdre control over" 
the children by Ij^t presence a^onc th|in,b.y- any specific disciplinary tem'^rks. 
or .reprimands directed at the children. Although th? noise level and general 
mobility, decreases when she is in 'the room, . those cj.ildren not; x^atching btill 
do not engag^ ln any kind of meariingfuj. -al'ternative acti-vitiei^. 

■ -■' ' ' V. \/ ■ . ^ ' 

Othe^^^gmLionts Tlie "head" 'teacher is extremely pleasajft and Vould often 
talk to, us after tlie show about the children, and. answdT ' any' nuestions i^e had ' 
at th<^ time. All three teachers seemed to be concerned about vtbe show* 'g movirig 
to an .earlier time' slot; in the fall, particularly &in«E the-nqG time will 
coint:idd with the school's lunch hour and the children x.ill nqt be al>le» to " 
uatch. All tliree teachers seem to feel that the-show is an Important . ■ -r '-^. 
classroom activity and one they would not want the children 'to miss. We 
en<?©uraged them to write! letters to the^Electric Company expressing tlieir 
feelings about the -time change, and apparently each -of the teachers', and some ' 
of their students, did tliis the folj owing week. , " - 



Hall Darr (GO) 



Grade leved: 2 ^ . . ' . • 

Size of <:lass: 19 ' ^ ^ / * ^ . 

Composition of class: 12 bo^s and 7 girls, all wjiite. 
Averagij^ reading l6Vel: 56 percentile. 

Tlic classroom itself is large and very bright; the children's desks, are 
loosely ar-ranpedf in small- groups -in the center of the room- Tliere is ample 
space> for children- to roam around the room and t;o engage in a number: of ^' 
Indifferent activities simultaneously , Mtliough tlje pljiysical arrangement .of the 
room seems fairly flexible^, three pf the four cornel: areas seem to be set aside 
as small-group activity areas, where children can lie on the floor and read, 
play board games,* build models with differetvt materials,' listen to records, 
or do just about an!ythinp they choose withbqf dis'turbing^ other groups of 
children. Aiong the .v/all by the windov/s the^ are one or two tables v;hich can 
be set up for specific activities. At leirst twb" of the days v^e observed, a 
game Qf checkers, and some clay figures, the children had made - possibly 
chessmen - were set uppn these tables i ^Along the back wall of the clapsroon 
XB an aquaiLLum wliich the children seom to be free to explore. One back corner 
.>6f the rooiJ Ipads into a storage-type closet. Often during a shov a few 
' children w/uld wanter into this area t{> get jjo^rd games which ^h-ey would bring 
back to the room t|o play* Also towards, the back of the room ^i'e t\^7o large 
teacher's desks, one'^of which was usually covered with different materials. 
At times the teacher would sit at the other desk to dp written v;ork or to give 
individual h^lp to a child during the shov/. , ' 

. Transition to TEC . At tjie start -of the show the T\' is rolled into this 
' clas.^rpom from the classroom next door. Apparently both classes watcli The • ^ 
Electric Company so they each -use the TV pn'altemate days. The TV is placed 
near the front of the room, and- those children who want to watch either sit 
on the floo]|: near ^the set, or pull desks and/of chairs near it. This arrangement 
does* not seem to interfere^•;ith any of the qther activities going on in the 
room; the children can easily move, from the TV area to aay other activity 
are'^,^and vice ver^a. tlie TV can also be^-seen fairly well from most other areas 
of the room. ^ If a child is playing on the floor in one corner, ^Tie can standi 
wh^re he is and spe tiie TV; if lie becomes really intenysted in the show he^ 
usually leaves the activity area and walks, over to the TV area for closer 
viewing. ' , - * - ; * ' . . ^ 

During Tt :c. Although the numbers varied ftom day to day', a basic viev/ing 
pattern fpr .this class\would usually involve a core number .of child/en in f rent ^ 
of the TV, and ^nall groups of children^ enf^aged in' different , activities around 
the. room. Periodically during tTTe" shov; children v;ould 'switcli.nctivit;.ies , wander 
nea'r the TV to watcl;, go back to an activity, watch some more TV, and so on. 
Sometime^ a few children v;ould be engaged in paper work at their desks ratlier 
than in one of the activity corners; they too would pq^riodically leave "this to 
watch the show, either by just looking up at the TV or by yalking over to 
'the viewing area^ . - ^ , 

The chiXdr^Hit were'^ngaged in a lot of different activities the first two 
days we camp to observe. On both of these days, the teacher called them aw^ay 
from these activities to tell them they could watch the show'if they i/antcd or • 



they could continue at whatever they were doing, but they could not disturb 
those x^ho chose to watch. It is possible that attention on these days was higher 
than it would- have otherwise have been, due to both this specific mentioning' 
of the. show and to tlie novelty of our presTence. 

• * * ' 

On the third day we came to observe, the class had jus't returned from 
a trip to Children's Museum. A number of children brought -back with them small 
toys and paper objects, and much. of their alternative activities on this day 
involved playing with these small objects at their de-sks. 

■rtie fourth day of our observations had the highest percent^ipc of children 
nofe watching the -sliow - 76 Z. This could probably be attributed to a number of 
factors; the children had been seated watching a film for 1 - 1/2 hours just ' 
^ prior to th^ Llectric Company. Although not many watclied the show on this 
day, they all did engage in specific activities throughout the rooni and did not 
ivander about restlessly. Also, the regular teacher was absent on this day 
which left the supei-vision of the cla%s to her two assistants (who had also been 
there the previous week.) It is possible that the absence of their regular " 
teacher affected the children's watching activity. Mcither of tliese teachers made 
specific mention of the show when we came in, either than to ask someone to 
roll,, in the TV for the Electric -Company. • ' 

a ' - 

The regular teacher was 'also absent on the fifth day we observed; the 
children were making get-well cards for her when we came in. Most of the 
alternative activities 'on this day centered around the get-v/ell cards: 
finishing, them, . putting m^iterials away, wiping paste off desk tops, and 
sharing the cards with each other. 

•It is interesting to note that on the last day of o^bservations ^ the regular 
teacher was back in the classroom, and the percentage of inattention to the show 
that day was back down to 7 % - the lowest figure for the. six days. 

Tlie role of these three' teache.rs during the shoxr'varied each day, but 
basically none of them constantly watched the show or made any' directer~cornnieTt^& 
about It. Eacli of them would be. involVed in different activities during the 
show, both witli and without children. Tliey wotild leave the room at various 
times, sometimes with a few children following. On the .tijo days the rdguJar 
teacher was absent, one of the assistants would wander from time to time to diffe 
activity areas in the room, but usually at the particular request of some 
children. For the most part| these teachers were engaged in their o\m 
activities, with periodic^oments of shov7-^;atching . • 

It is important to mentioh one additional -factor which probably affected 
the children's attention and added to the, general confusion: the end of the 
show at 2 p.m. coincided with the end of the school day. On each day a few 
children would inevitably become restless about mid-way ' th rough' the'.show 
make soma compents about its being time to go home, or begin gathering tlieir ' 
things together. Also, the teacherwould sometimes use these last few Ainu tes 
to makei>an announcement to thc^cLar.s^. Because of this increased activity 'at the 
end of tlie show tl?e children's attention nay have been lo^er than othen^ise 
expected. , -> , ^ • .' .. .: 



' \ * Ingram Kattef (10) 

Grade level: 2 - . , 

Size of class: 17 . " 

Composition ^of* class: mixed ethnicity: Italien, Armenian, and Irish^^J^BloxJ^^rl , 
-Average reading level: 1^5.3 percentile , . 

Transition to TEC . T!ie sliow is preceded by recess. The teacher turns 
TV on either when tlie class comes in or just before. She does not ranke any 
comments reg^arding the^shov; beforeliand. • . ' 

^ Du ring. TEC > Tlie children sit wherever they are cgmfortable; .generally thcy^/ 
are grouped together in front of T.V. on the floor/ on desks, and on chairs,' 

Thfe.TV is placed in frotit of the room, a black and white set, large, with 
excellent reception. 

Tlie children are allowed to choose alternatives to v;atching. Ttie alternatives 
arc not set up beforehand, but seem to be understood. There are specific places 
to do things, i.e., readlnj^ corner, ra'ath games and other gome areas. The children 
have no trouble choosing something to do and seem, used to making these kinds of 
decisions. A number of children choose to watch each time. Generally there are 
2 or 3 reading to each. other in the reading corner; 2 or 3 v;orKing at their 
desks on*^ art or work from earlier in the day; m\d 2 or 4 playing games* They 
move about freely and tliere is a minimum amount' of noise. The children ^^;orking 
on alternative activities cfftfen watch the show at various times. 



Tlie teacher remains itC^he^backgrouod . She watclies the show, speaks to 
children who come pp to ask qudstions about tilings they are doing; or talks 
with tlie student teacher about plans. She seems to have good control over the 
clas3 without having to say anything directly to them. ^ 

School is out at. 2. 00., The Electric Company is the last activity on the 
day v?e watch. ..^ , 

Othe r Comments .. Teacher was not usin§^ TEC guide or watchink the shox^; before/^ 
we asked her to. She did watch some 21" classroom shows eiarlierfin the, year. ( 
The class also had a higher reading averajge than other classes we have used. 
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Jones 



Cazden (GO) 



Grade iavel: 1 ' '\ * 
Size of class: 14 . - ' 

Composition of class; 10 girls^nd .4. boys; 3 Black children and one ALrto 
Rican^cbild,- / \ \\ 

^ Average i^c^ding l^vel: 60.6 percentile ' * \\ 

•■ ■ ■ - . • 0 . 

\ . ^ , ... 

The children sit at tables Rrouped into' squares, some children facdnr- = 
xn the. walls, some.tlie window, some the blackboard. Tlie teacher.^ desk na^jf--..,. 
the v/mdows. Materials for a variety of activities are a JEtf^^mUrjLd*.--''-"" \ ^ i 

„ Transition to TEC . Otiier than turning on the TV, the; rev really is no' 
. transition". NotliinR special is said, and children continu/e doinp whatever they 
Mtad been domg^ and start new- activities when tliey finish. /The TV is mounted 

xnto the clasproom wall, and is often not loud enoupji to be heard easily Ser * 
•the hum of. other -activities. Sometimes a few children brought thei>r chairslbp ' 

close to j:he TV to/watch; but generally they v;atched from wherever tW vei 

tuning in „and ou t . - 

During fUC. With the; exception of one day, eta e ret were always a variety 
of alternative .Activities taking place: playin^caVds , coloring, writinj;,^ (ko\ 
arithmetic papers, Ipdking at books. .The one exception ^^aq when everyone haji 
been sxttmg at^de^^s doing arithmetic when the show was turned on. The teacHc 
said to_da£«r^ou can do ? things , at the sane time, t" TV and arithmetic. So th! 
only mav;ement in the room for mos,t of the program was T>ack and forth" to thp 
teacher kdesk to have tlie^ arithmetic papers' corrected. The teacher pxolained \ 
_ to us aftc^ard that "i<?tf had a mixed up day today, so ^^e>didn't get to' math in^ 
the iflorning. ' \ , , ' ' 

During the show, tli6 teacher usually sat- at lie r. desk, sometimes watchina 
the show, alwa^ ready to talk to children who came over to her. 

Other cWon^,. In FebrHary^lien we. visited this elasSroom., the Wachor 
was deveiopm-p her Wn show r^at^d activities . She' referred to the weekly 
Guide while mailing h^ lesson^plans for the following week in order to see what 

. """^^K^'^ interest a\d relevant to\eHq reading, program. She sai;i. that during \ 
the sho^^ahe, would jypin^out those reiWaiK^segments to the class. Ue do not know 

^f sh,e-tontinued to ifee^the show this way in^fel^e^ storing. - 
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• Appendix' CI 

Chart of Classes, Dates and Shows Observed, \d.th 
^ Inattention for E^ch Observation 
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Appendl;^. C2 



^ V^eekly Observation Sphedulo 

> 

Tues, • „Wed. Thurs. 



Pri. 



Brov:n 
. Smith (GO) 
PlacS . 


'Cole 

Cazden (GO) 
Ghon 

Ro sans Icy 


.Hall . 

Darr (G-0) 

Andre\;s 

Smith 


Prank 

Cazden (GO) 

Smith 

Plagg 


Amos- 

J/estcott (GO) 
Rosansky 
Rose 

_ \ 


Jones 

Casdon iGO) 

Chen 

Andrews 


•> 

Rose ~" 
Pla,gg . 


Inp.ram 

West CO tt (GO) 

Rose 

Kattef 


Earl 

Darr' (GO) 

Kattof 

Chon 


Grant , 

Darr (GO) 

Kattef 

Andrews 



Note that Caznen, Darr and V/e^tcott 'v/ore alvrays GOs, Smith filled both GO 
and 10 t*olGs;,'othei*^^ vzere 10 only. . 



